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LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC 
MAY PAY VISIT 
TO NEW YORK 


“If Not Next Season, the Sea- 
son After,” Says Walter 
Rothwell — Plans Large 
Chorus So As to Broaden 
Scope of His Organization 
— Hopes to Give Gallico 
Prize Work — On Visit to 
Gotham, Western Leader 
Tells of Content of Players 
Who Own Summer Homes 
and Drive to Rehearsals in 
Own Automobiles 


EXT season, or the season fol- 

lowing, may find Walter 
Henry Rothwell leading his Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
in New York. 

This, and a plan to organize a 
large chorus to be known as the 
Philharmonic Chorus and to be a 
part of the organization, for the 
purpose of undertaking large 
works requiring both orchestra 
and chorus, was news which Mr. 
Rothwell disclosed on Monday, as 
he was about to return to his 
home on the Pacific Coast after a 
fortnight in New York. 


_ Mr. Rothwell came to Gotham with the 
intention of going to Europe, but be- 
cause of conditions of travel abroad and 
other circumstances which arose, decided 
to enjoy his first vacation in a number of 
years with his family in some resort 
near mountain and wave on the far 
western slope. 


_ “I have been very busy in New York,” 
he said, when greeted at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, “and do not feel that my Eastern 
trip represents time wasted. No, I did not 
come to New York for novelties. We 
have obligations in that line left over 
irom last year sufficient to occupy us 
in the new season. We could not possi- 
bly perform last season all the works 
we hoped and intended to give. There 
is one American work by an unknown 
composer which I will look over before 
my departure on Tuesday for the Coast. 


Hopes to Bring Orchestra to New York 


“I would very much like to bring the 
Philharmonic to New York, and hope to 
do so; if not next season, the season 
‘ollowing. I think I can sa’ cold-blood- 
edly that the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
now ranks with the four or five best or- 

‘stras in America, a circumstance the 
more remarkable because the orchestra 
is only two years old. 

“We toured for five and a half weeks 
t season, traveling as far north as 
incouver, but no further inland than 
Denver. A tour of perhaps no longer 
ration would enable us to play in New 
rk. I feel no hesitancy in saying 
‘hat the orchestra is ready to play in 
‘ew York—if it played as well after 
‘en years, instead of only two, I would 
‘eel that it had accomplished wonders. 
Sut I want to be sure that there is a 
; 11 welcome for us in the metropolis. 
‘rom what I am told, the city has been 
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Who Will Again Be Among the Prominent Pianists on the Concert Platform Next 
Season. (See Page 8) 





surfeited with orchestral concerts and _ picking the material, as we could do if 
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FORCED SALE OF 
THE MANHATTAN 
BRINGS ON NEW 
LEGAL TANGLES 


Only Bidders Are Hammer- 
stein Daughters, Whose 
Lien Was Cause of Auction 
—Subject to Claims and 
Law Suits, Property Goes to 
Them for $145,000 — 
Widow, Who Contends Sale 
Was Not Legal, Will Re- 
open House—Opera Seasons 
to Be Taken Care Of— 
Gallo and Jacobs Sue on 
Mortgage 
ALE of the Manhattan Opera 

House at public auction on 
Wednesday, June 22, apparently 
left the historic Hammerstein 
house as badly entangled as before 
it was put on the block. The only 
bidders were representatives of 
the two daughters of the late 

Oscar Hammerstein, Stella H. R. 

Keating and Rose H. Tostevin. It 

was to satisfy their lien of $143,- 

324 against the property that the 

sale was ordered, and in the lack 

of any other buyer they bid $145,- 

000, or $1,676 more than their lien, 

for the opera house. On this bid, 

the property was declared sold to 
them, subject to its various en- 
cumbrances and law suits. 

On its face, the sale would seem to 
turn the property over to the two daugh- 
ters for them to do as they will with it, 
and reports were current that they in- 
tended to turn it over to a large mercan- 
tile concern. Lawyers and others fa- 
miliar with the various legal entangle- 
ments still to be worked out expressed 
the opinion, however, that the purchasers 
had merely acquired a bundle of law- 
suits, as far as any immediate solution 
of the occupancy and use of the property 
was concerned, 

Mrs. Hammerstein Still in Ring 

Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, widow of the 






it remains to be seen whether the next we set out to form a _ Philharmonic depgrted impresario, was present at the 
season or the season after alters this chorus, to be as much a part oa the or- Pas and expressed the conviction that 


situation in such a way as would justify 
my organization coming from the Pacific 
Coast and asking New York’s patrons of 
orchestral music to come to hear us.” 
Mr. Rothwell spoke enthusiastically 


ganization as the orchestra itsé 


we could do such works as the Reapans 
German Requiem, the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, the Choral Fantasy of Bee- 
thoven, the Mahler Second Symphony, 
regarding the plan for a Philharmonic and the Bach Mass. I feel that such a 
chorus, though he emphasized at the chorus would add greatly to the scope 
same time that formative steps had not and importance of the orchestra, and 
yet been taken and that his plans and would make it a greater factor in the 
ideas were as yet tentative. musical life of the city, the state, and 
“We have so many fine voices in Cal- even the country as a whole.” 
ifornia,” he said, “that a superb chorus 
could be formed, I feel sure, by carefully 
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was not a bona fide sale. Her attor- 


_eney stated that an appeal had been taken 


from the court order which compelled the 
auction. Furthermore, it was declared 
that under the law Mrs. Hammerstein, 
whose feud with the Hammerstein chil- 
dren by the previous marriage was ap- 
parently intensified by the results of the 
sale, would remain in possession of the 
property for fifteen months, even if the 
sale should be upheld, and that she alone 
had the right of repurchase within that 
time. Mrs. Hammerstein announced that 
she would reopen the house for the 
benefit of her creditors, and that both the 
Chicago Opera Association and Fortune 
Gallo could carry out their seasons there 
if they acceded to her conditions. It was 
also stated that George Blumenthal, as 
manager for Mrs. Hammerstein, was 
carrying on negotiations for a Shakes- 
pearean season at the Manhattan by a 
company headed by James K. Hackett, 
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MANAGERS, MEETING 
IN CHICAGO, APPROVE 
STANDARD CONTRACT 


Agreement with New York 
Association Provides 
Against Loss in Case of 
Cancellations 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


HICAGO, June 28.—Important 
steps toward their goal—the 
nationwide centralization of the 


concert giving business—were. 


taken Monday by the delegates of 
the National Concert Managers’ 
Association of the United States. 


At the annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, the local impresarios 
decided on two matters of vital concern: 
first, the adoption “with reservations” of 
a standard contract with the New York 
Musical Managers’ Association, which 
prevides against loss in case of cancella- 
tion by either party of a local concert; 
second, the decision of members to ad- 
vise each other on questions of fees and 
other details of artist appearances. The 
equity contract question was not definite- 
ly settled for it was thought best to sub- 
mit the matter first to a few of the New 
York booking managers who had here- 
tofore frowned on the idea of a stand- 
ardized equity contract. 

Those who participated in the delibera- 
tions presided over by President Brad- 
ford Mills, were: Elizabeth Cueny of 
St. Louis, secretary; Howard Potter, for- 
merly of New York but now a resident 
of Chicago as Mary Garden’s personal 
representative treasurer; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter A. Fritschy and Miss Fritschy 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Marion Andrews of 
Milwaukee; Rena Macdonald, represent- 
ing L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles im- 
presario; May Beegle, Pittsburgh; Adela 
Prentiss Hughes, Cleveland; Margaret 
Rice, Milwaukee; Geo. F. Ogden, Des 
Moines; William A. Albaugh, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, Houston; Anna 
G. Bryant, Galesburg, Ill.; Edward A. 
Stein, St. Paul; Mrs. George S. Richards, 
Duluth. A number of New York book- 
ing managers were present including S. 
Hurok, Harry Syphers, Roger De Bruyn, 
Adolf Schmidt and Raoul Biais. S. I. 
Conner: represented Arthur Judson of 
Philadelphia. 

Walter A. Fritschy of Kansas City, 
Mo., was elected president on Tuesday 
morning, succeeding Bradford Mills of 
Toledo. Mrs. Adela Prentiss Hughes of 
Cleveland was named vice-president. 
Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis, was re- 
elected secretary. The post of treas- 
urer held by Howard Potter was com- 
bined with that of secretary. Brad- 
ford Mills, Toledo; Edna W. Saunders, 
Houston, Tex.; Albert Steinert, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and George F. Ogden, Des 
Moines, were appointed board of gov- 
ernors. A. H 


PROMISING ARTISTS FOUND 
THROUGH STADIUM TRIALS 


Several Soloists to Make Débuts Dur- 
ing New York Summer Series 
Opening July 7 


Several musicians of promise have 
been discovered by the Audition Com- 
mittee of the Stadium Concerts, in the 
preliminary tryouts for appearances at 
this season’s Stadium concerts. Of 300 
candidates heard during the past few 
weeks, thirty-five vocalists and ten in- 
strumentalists were chosen for the final 
tryouts, which were held at Aeolian Hall 
on June 27, before a specially selected 











Abstinence Pledge Is Suspended 
When Paris Toasts Harvard 
Glee Club 


Paris, June 25.—The Harvard 
Glee Club, which is to give con- 
certs in the principal French cities, 
arrived here June 21. The organi- 
zation was given a formal wel- 
come next day at the Hotel de 
Ville by the President, the Munici- | 
pal Council and others. Cham- 
pagne was. served and _ toasts 
were drunk, the students being al- 
| lowed to break the club pledge of 
abstinence in honor of the occa- 


sion. 




















group of judges. Six or eight of the 
candidates will appear before Stadium 
audiences. The plan is to have one 
“audition soloist,” as the performer will 
be called, appear each week during the 
season. 

The first concert will be given Thurs- 
day evening, July 7. The guaranty fund 
of $50,000 is reported to be accumulat- 
ing with gratifying success. The sum 


already attained is more than $40,000. 
Among those who have made substantial 
pledges are Albert C. Ludlum, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, George E. 
Chisholm, Henry L. Wardwell, Mrs. 
Charles E. Mitchell, J. D.. Armitage, 
Nathan Hofheimer, Leo Kohns, Henry R. 
Towne, Henry Frank, Finley J. Shepard, 
Clarence E. Mack, Leo S. Bing and Her- 
bert Noble. 





Fremstad to Return 
to Concert Stage in 
Coast-to-Coast Tour 








© Mishkin 





Olive Fremstad, Noted Soprano, Who 
Will Make a Concert Tour of America 
Next Season 


OUNTLESS music-lovers everywhere 

will hail with delight the news that 
Olive Fremstad, dramatic soprano, is to 
make a concert tour of this country next 
season. Mme. Fremstad, whose thrilling 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House remain fresh in the memory of 
Wagner devotees, is to open her season 
in the autumn. She is to sing both in 
recital and as soloist with orchestra, from 
here to the Pacific Coast. 

In January, 1920, she appeared in New 
York in a recital, and since then has not 
sung in public. With the coming season 
she returns to her position as one of the 
truly great artists of our time, one of 
the significant figures in the vocal world. 
Although no arrangements have been 
concluded it is said that she may also ap- 
pear next season in opera. 

She will be presented under the ex- 
clusive concert direction of Charles Pear- 
son of New York City, who is the latest 
addition to the New York managerial cir- 
cle. Mr. Pearson is now booking Mme. 
Fremstad’s tour, which already promises 
to be a notable one. 


TINO PATIERA ENGAGED 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 








Lyric Tenor Lauded in Europe to Ap- 
pear in Opera and Concert 
Next Season 


The newest singer to be added to the 
roster of the Chicago Opera Association 
for the coming season is Tino Patiera, a 
lyric tenor. He has been engaged for 
three years. Mr. Patiera, who is a 
young man, has won success in Dres- 
den and is considered abroad an artist 
of brilliant powers. 

He will arrive in America in October 
and will make his début with the Chicago 
Opera. Contracts have also been signed 
with Mr. Patiera by Milton Diamond, 
director of the International Concert Di- 
rection, Inc., by which the tenor will be 
presented to the American public in con- 
cert this season under that management. 





Six Compete for Musical Prix de Rome 


PARIS, June 20.—Six candidates have 
been successful in passing the prelimi- 
nary trials for the musical Prix de Rome. 
One woman, Mlle. Leleu, is among the 
number who have submitted acceptable 
“Fugues with chorus” to the examiners. 
The cantatas on an identical’ libretto 
which they will offer for the prize are 
now being composed. The contestants 
have gone into voluntary exile in the 


Fontainebleau Palace to escape distract- 
ing influence while at work. The Acad- 
emy will announce the prize winner on 
July 2. 





Monument to Johann 
Strauss 


Johann Strauss, the waltz king, has 
been honored by his native city, Vienna, 
by the erection of a monument in the 
Vienna Stadt Park. The memorial was 
unveiled on June 26 in the presence of 
thousands of spectators. A copyrighted 
cable in the New York Times states that 
there were speeches by President Hein- 
rich and others and a brief concert by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Arthur Nikisch, which played “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” and “Artists’ 
Life.” The statue is of gilded bronze 
and is placed in a marble pergola sur- 
rounded by dancing couples. It is the 
work of the Viennese sculptor, Hellmer. 


SALE OF MANHATTAN 
BRINGS NEW TANGLE 


[Continued from page 1] 


Vienna Erects 











and that an engagement for Pavlowa 
was counted upon. 

Fortune Gallo and the Chicago Opera 
Association have taken the position from 
the first that their leases were valid ir- 
respective of the sale, and that whoever 
acquired or retained the house would 
have to carry out the terms of those 
agreements. 


Jacobs and Gallo Begin Suit 


Immediately before the sale, Samuel 
H. Jacobs and Mr. Gallo served notice, 
through. their attorney, that they had 
begun an action to foreclose on a mort- 
gage for $150,000 against the property 
and that any purchaser who acquired it 
must meet this issue. Notice of another 
action involving virtually the entire heat- 
ing and lighting plant was served by 
Frank Diederich. There are other claims 
against the property which did not figure 
at the auction. 

The Jacobs-Gallo action, it was ad- 
mitted, might put an entirely new face 
upon the whole situation. Mr. Gallo, 
who was present at the auction, did not 
bid. The possibility that, through some 
arrangement with the daughters, he 
might later take over the property, was 
discussed after the sale, but nothing defi- 
nite was forthcoming from any source 
on this eventuality. There was no pros- 
pect on Saturday of any effort at this 
time on the part of the purchasers to 
dispossess Mrs. Hammerstein, and it was 
indicated that the next important de- 
velopment probably would come when 
the courts have taken action on the legal 
action begun by Jacobs and Gallo. 





Sandor Vas Coming as 


Accompanist 


Sandor Vas, the famous Hungarian 
pianist who is coming to America as 
accompanist for Telmanyi early in Oc- 
tober, began his studies in Leipzig with 
Alfred Reisenauer, from there going to 
Berlin to work with Teresa Carrefio. 

He is at present engaged as principal 
teacher at the Conservatory in Budapest. 
Since 1908 he has been concertizing and 
has made several big tours with famous 
artists. During the last five years he 
has been with Telmanyi and before that 
with Ysaye on a Russian tour. He is 
well-known all over Europe as an excel- 
lent pianist and will appear here as a 
soloist as well as accompanist. 


Telmanyi’s 





Lincoln G. Dickey to Be Business Man- 


ager of Cleveland Orchestra 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 28.—Mrs. 
Adela Prentiss Hughes, secretary of the 
Musical Arts Association, has  an- 
nounced the creation of the post of busi- 
ness manager of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra by the executive committee. Lincoln 
G. Dickey, secretary-manager of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, will fill the 
new post. Mrs. Hughes will continue 
her vosition as general manager. Mr. 
Dickey has a wide reputation as an ad- 
vertising expert and executive. A. H. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 
COMING NEXT YEAR 


Russian Pianist to Return 
After Long Interval for 
Tour of America 





Alexander Siloti 


Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist 
who visited this country twenty-three 
years ago, will return next season for 
a concert tour under the management of 
George Engles. The pianist, a pupil of 
Liszt, will arrive early in January, and 
upon arrival, will leave immediately for 
St. Louis, where he will make his initial 
appearance with the St. Louis Symphony, 
under the leadership of Rudolf Ganz, in 
a pair of concerts, Jan. 6 and 7. Other 
recital engagements in the Middle West 
will make it necessary to defer Mr. Si- 
loti’s New York hearing until the middle 
of February, when he will play with the 
New York Symphony under the guest 
conductor, Albert Coates. 

In 1888, Mr. Siloti became a professor 
in the Moscow Conservatory where he 
numbered among his pupils his distin- 
guished cousin, Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
He conducted the concerts of the Moscow 
Philharmonic Society for two seasons, 
and, in 1903, Petrograd invited him to 
organize a local orchestra with which he 
gave annually six or eight concerts de- 
voted chiefly to the works of Liszt, and 
the novelties by the younger Russians 
The Russian revolution put an end to 
these concerts. 

Mr. Siloti was then appointed to be 
manager of the State Opera in Petro- 


_grad, but after the change to the present 


government he was arrested and im- 
prisoned. In 1920 he succeeded in get- 
ting out of Russia. 


OPERA AT RAVINIA 
OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


“Barber of Seville’ Inaug- 
urates Chicago’s Summer 
Season at Popular Park 


CuicaGo, June 28.—The Ravinia Par! 
Opera Season was brilliantly inaugu 
rated on Saturday night, thousands at 





tending. “The Barber of Seville” was 
presented with Florence Macbeth 
Charles Hackett, Riccardo Stracciar 


Leon Rothier, Vittorio Trevisan, Gior 
dano Paltrinieri and Anna Correnti J 
the cast. The Chicago Symphony playe: 
and Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Sunday night Massenet’s “La Nava! 
raise” was produced with the rédle 
sung by Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingsto! 
Leon Rothier, Louis D’Angelo, Anania! 
and Paltrinieri. Miss Gentle receivé 
twelve curtain calls, and Morgan King 
ston was enthusiastically applaude 
Later in the evening Anna Fitziu mac 
her début as Thais in company wit 
Stracciari, Paltrinieri and Correnti. O 
this occasion Louis Hasselmans ! 
ducted. MARGIE A. M 
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Stephen | Collins Foster, Maker of American Folk-Song — 
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father had been a pioneer there, and 
after marrying Eliza Tomlinson in 
Chambersburgh, the couple took the 300- 
mile journey on horseback to Lawrence- 
ville, where they made their home until 
their death. 

In Lawrenceville were born their ten 
children, the ninth being Stephen; as the 
last had died in infancy, “Stephy” was 
the baby of the family. 

In the annals of talent, the tale of 
genius embittered by material want adds 
dramatic intensity. Foster’s life cannot 
be said to have been darkened by eco- 
nomic strife. His people were apparent- 
ly well-to-do and prominent, his father 
having been mayor of the community 
several times. Several of his brothers 
and sisters attained social prominence 
and his older brother, William, was the 
engineer who built the Pennsylvania 
Railroad over the Alleghenies. From 
material want, Stephen never suffered in 
his early life. Nor was he deprived of 
the privileges of an academic education. 
In truth, he disheartened his family 
somewhat by his dislike for school, run- 
— home from college after two weeks 

ere. 


Music Training Denied Him 


One thing, however, Stephen was 
denied; the one thing which might have 
affected the history of this country’s mu- 
sic. Beyond some elementary lessons, 
hinted at in the family correspondence, 
Stephen had no musical training what- 
soever. The rigidity of the Scotch-Irish 
mind, which regarded as a weakness 
Stephen’s love for music, found no room 
for a cultivation of his talent, and hence 
Stephen’s gift was neglected. 

As a youth, he strummed a mandolin 
belonging to his sister, and he is said 
to have played the flageolet; but the 
Fosters did not have a piano and most 
of his songs were composed at the in- 
strument of a neighbor. 

About his learning to play the flageo- 
let a story is told. It is said that when 
he was seven he accompanied his mother 
on a shopping trip to Pittsburgh, and 
while in the music store of Smith & 
Mellor, picked up one of their instru- 
ments. In a few minutes, says the tale, 
he had mastered the technique of the 
flageolet and he astonished the clerks 
of the store by playing for them “Hail, 
Columbia.” 

Another incident of his life seems to 
have a distinct relationship to his com- 
posing. When he was a lad, his mother 
received as a gift a Negro maid. The 
girl was very devout and was a faithful! 
attendant at a church for colored folk. 
To this church she sometimes took Ste- 
phen. There is little doubt that at these 
meetings the lad gained his first ideas 
of music, and in the pathos of the black 
man’s song he found inspiration for his 
own ballads. 

When thirteen Stephen made his first 
attempt at musical composition. For the 
unusual combination of four flutes, he 
wrote the “Tioga” Waltz. This was per- 
formed at his school’s commencement, 
and, according to a letter from his 
brother, was “rewarded with much ap- 
plause and an encore.” 

The following years were spent in 
some musical endeavors, but as Stephen 
never gave his talent much attention, or 
attached much significance to study, the 
boy drifted about for awhile seemingly 
unable to fit himself into his environ- 
ment. His family always regarded him 
as somewhat original and as possessing 
a “strange talent for musick,” but as 
such a gift was not to be considered seri- 
ously, he was placed in the office of his 
brother. 


Beginning of the Minstrel Show 


It was about this time, in the forties 
that the Negro minstrel show became 
tremendously popular. Some years ear- 
lier an actor named “Daddy” Rice had 
had the idea of singing the song “Jump, 
Jim Crow” in costume. For the occasion 
he borrowed the outfit of a Negro attend- 
ant at Griffith’s Hotel on West Street, 
Pittsburgh. The act proved “a sensa- 
tion,” and the hilarity of the occasion 
was heightened by the fact that the old 
Negro, who had been standing in the 
wings, half-clad, heard the whistling of 
a steamboat coming up the river, and 
fearing that his hotel might lose prestige 
by his absence, rushed on the stage, 
frantically demanding his garb. Suffice 
it, that after this auspicious beginning 
the minstrel show flourished. 
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Photograph of Manuscript of “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground” 


Among the traveling minstrel shows 
was one of which Nelson Kneass, who 
in addition to singing played the banjo 
and piano, was the impresario. To keep 
up public interest.in the work, prizes 
were offered for the best songs. Urged 
by his brother, Morrison, Stephen sub- 
mitted one of his manuscripts, “Way 
Down South Where the Cane Grows.” 
Although it did not win the prize, the 
song was sung in the minstrel shows 
and its great popularity influenced Ste- 
phen to devote himself further to com- 
position. 

Shortly afterward, W. C. Peters, who 
had published “Jump, Jim Crow” asked 
Stephen for some of his manuscripts. 
Attaching little value to them, Stephen 
gladly presented them to him, and Peters 
published some of them, making, it is 
said, about $10,000 from the works. 
The first song to be published was 
“Louisiana Belle,” in 1827. Followed 
others, among them “O Susanna” and 
“Uncle Ned.” The latter, the first of 
the pathetic Negro melodies, became 
enormously popular. 


More Songs Published 


Foster’s reputation had so grown by 
this time, that Firth, Pond & Company, 
a New York publishing house, and one 
of the largest of its time, wrote to him 
for copies of his manuscripts. “Nelly 
was a Lady” and “Brother Gun” were 
sent and published, and the relations be- 
tween Foster and this publishing house 
continued for many years. 

Thus at twenty-three, Stephen found 
that his songs had gained much vogue 
and he determined to devote himself 
entirely to music. 

According to his brother Morrison, 
quoted by Mr. Milligan, Stephen now 
gave himself to “music as a science.” 
But there is nothing to indicate that he 
did much studying or even acquainted 
himself with the work of the masters. 
For a time he studied French and Ger- 
man and did some water-colors of which 
no examples remain. The following 
year proved one of the most prolific of 
his life and in it he penned many of 
his lesser known Negro songs. 

This same year, also, marked his mar- 
riage to Jane McDowell, daughter of a 
prominent Pittsburgh physician, and the 
“Jennie” of many of his songs. To them 
one child, Marion, was born. 

No word remains of the romance. 
From indications, however, the marriage 
seems to have been an unhappy one and 
the composer was left by his wife some 
years later. Whether the intemperance 
which marked his last years was the 
cause or result of the separation is not 
known, but in 1860 Foster came to New 
York, apparently alone. 

However, the years that followed his 
marriage proved fruitful, and he wrote 
the songs which have marked him for 
posterity, “Old Folks at Home,” “Old 
a Home,” “Old Black Joe” and 
others. 


Last Years Spent on the Bowery 


In New York, Foster lived on the 
Bowery with little funds and practically 


friendless. As his family were well-to- 
do, the indications are that he had be- 
come estranged from them. The closest 
companion of his last three years was 
George Cooper, something of a poet, who 
wrote the words to many of Foster’s 
songs of these years. According to him, 
Foster lived at 15 Bowery in a cheap 
lodging room, and there, or in a public 
house on the corner of Hester and Chris- 
tie streets, which he frequented, many 
of his songs, including “Old Black Joe” 
were written. According to Cooper, Fos- 
ter seems to have sent whatever money 
he earned to his wife and daughter. He 
drank a good deal and ate little, many 
of his meals consisting of raw turnip. 

His end was distressing. Cooper, 
quoted by Mr. Milligan, describes it 
thus: 

“Early one winter morning I re- 
ceived a message saying that my friend 
had met with an accident; I dressed 
hurriedly and went to 15 Bowery, the 
lodging-house where Stephen lived, and 
found him lying on the floor in the hail, 
blood oozing from a cut in his throat 
and with a bad bruise on his forehead. 
Steve never wore any night-clothes and 
he lay there on the floor, naked, and 
suffering horribly. He had wonderful 
big brown eyes and they looked up at 
me with an appeal I can never forget. 
He whispered, ‘I’m done for,’ and begged 
for a drink, but before I could get it 
for him the doctor who had been sent for 
arrived and forbade it. He started to 
sew up the gash in Steve’s throat, and 
I was horrified to observe that he was 
using black thread. ‘Haven’t you any 
white thread,’ I asked and he said no, 
he had picked up the first thing he could 
find. I decided the doctor was not much 
good and I went downstairs and got 
Steve a big drink of rum, which seemed 
to help him a lot. We put his clothes 
on him and took him to the hospital. In 
addition to the cut on his throat and 
the bruise on his forehead, he was suffer- 
ing from a bad burn on his thigh, caused 
by the overturning of a spirit lamp, used 
to boil water. This had happened sev- 
eral days before, and he had said nothing 
about it, nor done anything for it. All 
the time we were caring for him, he 
seemed terribly weak and his eyelids 
kept fluttering. I shall never forget it. 


Died in Hospital 


“T went back again to the hospital to 
see him, and he said nothing had been 
done for him, and he couldn’t eat the 
food they brought him. When I went 
back again the next day they said ‘Your 
friend is dead.’ His body had been sent 
down into the morgue, among the name- 
less dead. I went down to look for it. 
There was an old man sitting there, 
smoking a pipe. I told him what I 
wanted, and he said ‘Go look for him.’ I 
went around peering into the coffins, un- 
til I found Steve’s body. It was taken 
care of by Winterbottom, the undertaker, 
in Broome Street, and removed from 
Bellevue. The next day his brother 
Morrison and Steve’s widow arrived. 
They stayed at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
When Mrs. Foster entered the room 
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where Steve’s body was lying, she fell 
on her knees before it, and remained 
for a long time.” 

The remains of the composer were sent 
to Pittsburgh for burial. 

And so the story ends, sadly, as the 
stories of many others. It is a short 
tale, and a very vague one. Mr. Mil- 
ligan, to whom we are indebted for the 
facts, says: 

“I was two years in getting the ma- 
terial, and I was often in despair at not 
being able to find anything about it. 
Every one I asked had known some one 
else who knew Foster, but no one seemed 
to know much about him. At last | 
wrote to a niece of his near Pittsburgh, 
a daughter of Morrison Foster. Sh: 
knew little about him, but she informed 
me that in her attic she had a_box ot 
old letters of her father which I might 
examine. I took a flying trip to Pitts- 
burgh, and in that attic-box I found prac- 
tically all the material that I gathered 
in my book. 

“Tt seems strange how completely evi 
dence of Foster has disappeared. Hi 
has even been unfortunate in the choice 
of the memorials. For instance in Pitts- 
burgh, a philanthropist has bought a 
large brick dwelling, supposed to be the 
house in which he was born. And in it 
stand a few relics, most of them belong- 
ing to neighbors, or his family; prac- 
tically nothing of his own. The house is 
a fine one for a museum, the only fault 
being that it is not the house in which he 
was born. This one still stands, but a 
block away. In Kentncky, they have 
preserved as a museum the home of 
Judge Rowan, where the ‘Old Kentucky 
Home’ was said to have been composed. 
But I find absolutely no evidence that 
Foster was ever in Kentucky. 


“ The Swanee River” 


“There is a quaint story attaching to 
‘The Swanee River,’ too. When the 
trains pass that river, I understand they 
are stopped for five minutes so that the 
passengers can stand and look at the 
famous stream. Incidentally, Foster 
never saw the stream. The song, ‘Old 
Folks at Home,’ was originally written 
with the words ‘Pedee River.’ But ap- 
parently Foster did not like the word 
‘Pedee,’ for his manuscript has the word 
underlined. The story goes, that he 
went to his brother’s office and asked him 
for some name of a river more poetical. 
Morrison suggested ‘Yazoo’ but Stephen 
did not like it. At last they took down an 
almanac and began to look through it. 
Finally Morrison read out the name, 
‘Swanee,’ and Stephen shouted, “That's 
it!’ And so it became Swanee River.” 

Foster’s last lodging in New York has 
been renovated and altered, how many 
times it is impossible to say. To-day, at 
15 Bowery, there is a hotel and quick 
lunch establishment. Facing Pell Street, 
a thoroughfare cluttered with hucksters 
wagons, it is indistinguishable, outward- 
ly, from the rest of the busy neighbor- 
hood. The present proprietor, who has 
just acquired the property, states that 
his deed indicates that it dates some- 
where back to the eighteenth century. 
“There used to be a grocery,” he said, 
“and before that a lodging house.” A 
lodging house, and here Foster penned 
his last great song, “Old Black Joe,” in 
1863, not knowing that the words “I’m 
Coming” were to be so tragically proph- 
etic. 

In the world of music Foster’s niche 
is unique. To the classics his works 
bear the same relationship as does folk- 
lore to literature. Untutored, living in 
the outposts of the country, the songs he 
wrote were the simple, unembellished 
outpourings of a genius of melody. 
Whether study would have made him 
great in the academic sense is uncertain. 
His records show no particular interest 
on his part in the music of the day, and 
even wile he lived in New York, he 
apparent.y attended no concerts, al- 
though at that time the Philharmonic 
Society hat been started and musica! 
life here wa: beginning. 

His songs, perhaps more than any 
other songs, have traversed the world. 
Undoubtedly they are the folk-songs of 
America, and, more than any other songs, 
are indelibly part of our history. They 
have immortalized bits of American life. 

Naive, simple, yearning, they repre- 
sent to America thove vague longings 
common to individuals and nations. They 
are the symbols of that childhood to 
which all humanity, st. ident with prog- 
ress, looks back wistfu.ly as the perioc 
of undisturbed quiet. 

FRA?CES R. GRANT. 
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Traveler on Horseback Weaves Cherished Song of Erin 








Frederick Nicholls Crouch, Composer of “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” Left Story of His Life—Human Document Found 
After Death of Widow—tTells of Early Days of Musician 
Spent as Commercial Traveler—Irish Ballads Inspired by 
Rides in Devonshire—Ill-fated Opera Venture in New 
York—A Confederate Soldier Who Fell Upon Hard Times 
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In the following article, an autobicgraphical manuscript left by Frederick 
Nicholls Crouch is presented practically in full. 
prominent in music, whose “Kathleen Mavourneen” is an ever-cherished ballad, 
is told in the language in which he set it down. 
Crouch wrote two operas, “Sir Roger de Coverley” and “The Fifth of Novem- 
In his early life he spent two years as a sailor on coasting smacks 


The story of a figure once 


In addition to his songs, 


between London and Leith. He has deen credited with the invention of the 
engraving process called zincography.—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 





By WILLIAM B. KINES 


HEN Frederick Nicholls Crouch, the composer of “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” died in Portland, Maine, in 1896, he was broken-hearted and 


on the verge of starvation. 


It was known that the man who, in the days 


of his greatness enjoyed the bounties of life, was not possessed of an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods, yet there was not the slightest intimation that 
the old man had actually lacked the necessities of life. 


Martha E. Crouch, third wife of the 
composer, left, on her death, an auto- 
biographical sketch written by her hus- 
band more than a year before his own 
death. He was then in his eighty- 


seventh year. His flow of clean-cut 
ideas clearly indicated that he was in 
possession of his full mental vigor. The 
narrative depicts the ambitions of early 
life, the triumphs, the struggles in later 
life, and the wrongs to which he was 


subjected. Pathos, modest pride and 
bitterness are all represented in this 
story. 


Crouch’s last public appearance was 
in Baltimore several years before his 
death, when he attempted to sing “‘Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” the ballad he wrote 
in 1830, but, broken by exposure and the 
ravages of time, his weak and husky 
voice could scarcely .be heard above the 
piano. A storm of applause, however, 
greeted his efforts, and the old man, 
beaming with happiness, bowed his 
thanks again and again in his wonted 
courtly manner. 


The Composer’s Manuscript 


The story as penned by Crouch is, in 
part, as follows: 

“As I write I am eighty-six years of 
age. So much has been published con- 
cerning my birth, parentage and educa- 
tion, most of it incorrect, that I make 
the subjoined statements over my own 
signature. I am the son of F. W. 
Crouch, the English violoncellist, and was 
born July 31, 1807. I will now jot down 
a few events in the life of a man once 
at the head of his profession, but now 
in the sere and yellow leaf of life; in 
early days, one of the band of the royal 
household, the Hanoverian family oc- 
cupying the throne of England; now 
passing out with the debris on the ebb- 
tide leading to oblivion. 

“My masters were Dr. William 
Crotch, composer of the oratorio ‘Pales- 
tine’; Thomas Atwood, organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; W. Hawes, master of 
the choir boys, Westminster Abbey and 
Chapel Royal. John Barnett, composer 
of ‘Mountain Sylph,’ and W. Watts, the 
Philharmonic secretary in London, also 
instructed me. I was _ personally 
acquainted with Carl Maria von Weber, 
Sir Henry R. Bishop, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Verdi, Balfe, Sir Michael Costa, Sir 
Jules Benedict, Sir George Sr-irt, Paga- 
nini, J. B. Cramer, Czerny, and Cipriani 
Potter, Charles Neate and Moscheles, all 
‘ whom were friends of Beethoven. 

“T played in quartet with most of 
these, and was, besides, intimate with all 
the authors, dramatists and journalists 

' that day in England. I played for 
twenty-one consecutive years in Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theaters, and so 

‘came acquainted with all the actors of 

lebrity, the Kembles, Keans, Ma- 

eadys, Sheridan Knowles, the Wallacks 

d the Keeleys. I knew every operatic 

nger of note and had the satisfaction 

bringing out Malibran, Pasta, Grisi, 

uti, Damoreau, Viardot, Campanini, 
Jennie Lind, Carydon, Heizinger and 
Veluti. Felix Mendelssohn played upon 
my breakfast table his rough score of 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Over- 
ture and commissioned me personally to 
transcribe and make a partitur for the 
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conductor’s desk and complete parts for 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and to have 
the whole in readiness for the approach- 
ing trial night. The score and the parts 
were in possession of Calkin, the Phi- 
harmonic librarian, when I left England 
in 1849. 


Officiates at Royal Ceremonies 


“Four-fifths of the century have gone 
their course on the wings of time. My 
patron, the Prince Regent, in the first 
quarter was crowned George IV, at 
which ceremony I officiated, as I did also 
at that of her most gracious Majesty, 
Victoria. In 1822, by royal command, I 
was installed student of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, and while there, completed 
my first vocal work, ‘Friendship’s Offer- 
ings,’ dedicated to the Countess St. An- 
tonio. This was followed by a Cavatina 
(Swiss Song of Meeting) for Malibran, 
and the ballad, ‘Zephyrs of Home.’ In 
1830 I made an agreement with Charles 
Peace Chapman, in London, to repre- 
sent his firm as a commercial traveler 
for the West of England road, and, upon 
horseback, in Devonshire. It was at 
that time that I commenced my series 
of Irish works, in which will be found 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ The inspiration 
of writing Irish themes was conceived on 
horseback, while prosecuting my avoca- 
tion as a traveler, under the walls of 
Endsleigh Castle, on the right bank of 
the River Tamar. This castle is the 
hereditary barony of the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Tavistock. Here I planned the 
melody of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 

“At a Cornish fishing town, approached 
by a chain cable steam ferry, I soon 
reached stabling and my hostelry, the 
Bedford Arms. I slept happily on my 
inspiration and early the following morn- 
ing placed my idea upon paper. In the 
course of the day I sang it to a few of 
my friends, who insisted on my going 
with them to a music-seller, by name P. 
E. Rowe. I sang the song to the craze 
of Mrs. Rowe, who made it then and there 
‘sine qua non,’ that I should give it at a 
concert. My appearance at Mrs. Rowe’s 
concert sent me back (willy nilly) to my 
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legitimate profession, in which I gath- 
ered around me a large class of pupils. 
In my teaching and sporting days I had 
unlimited success and finally built a large 
music salon, which I opened with a thir- 
ty thousand pound stock, combining pic- 
tures, ancient and modern, stationery, 
music, pianos of all leading makers and 
instruments of every description.” 

After telling the story of this enter- 
prise, the manuscript relates how the 
composer left Devonshire and went to 
London and became connected “‘as a pre- 
centor of the publishing department,” 
with the house of D’Almaine & Co. 

“T had an understanding to write for 
no other house for seven years,” the 
story continues. “During the first 
twelve months, unlimited as to the num- 
ber of pieces, I received twenty-five shill- 
ings on each composition; the second 
year, five pounds; third, ten pounds; 
fourth, fifteen pounds, and so on in pro- 
portion. All this increased amount of 
brain work was accomplished during the 
precentorship in D’Almaine’s house, not 
to make note of my literary writings, 
prose, song and verses, and my lectures 
on Ireland and Masonic duties. 


Season at the Astor Opera House 


“At one of the rehearsals of Verdi’s 
opera, ‘Masnadieri,’ written for Jenny 
Lind, was Maretzek, chorus master, who 
made a proposition that we join in at- 
tempting to establish Italian opera in 
America when the London season closed. 
Accordingly by Nov. 10, 1849, I made 
my obeisance before an American audi- 
ence in the Astor Opera House, Eighth 
Street, New York. Our first opera was 
Rossini’s ‘I] Barbiere,’ and the executants 
were Bertucca, Forti, Guidi, Benevan- 
tareo, Sanquirica, Novelli, Strini, Rosa 
Durando, the Patti family, Benedetti 
and others. The results failed to recom- 
pense the outlay in New York, as well as 
in Boston, where the opera died of star- 
vation, leaving me with a sick wife in a 
citv where I did not know a living soul. 

“T finally met Jacques Paine, a music 
dealer of Portland, Me. By his advice 
I lectured on the oratorio ‘Messiah’ be- 
fore the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, the members singing the choruses. 
Finally, I was engaged as conductor and 
translated for them Rossini’s ‘Stabat 





STOKOWSKI CHORUS TO BE DISBANDED 


New Organization in Project 
to Aid Philadelphians 
Season After Next 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Chorus, which has 
been heard for the past two or three 
seasons in New York and this city with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in presenta- 
tion of the massive choral-orchestral 
works which Leopold Stokowski has fea- 
tured in recent years, has disbanded. 

Rumors to the effect that the chorus 
would discontinue have been current for 
some time. There has been no mystery 
about the matter, as the discontinuation 
of the body was a part of the business 
at the recent annual meeting of the di- 


rectorate. Arthur Judson, manager of 
the Orchestra Association, when seen 
this week confirmed the report of the dis- 
banding. Mr. Judson said that none of 
the elaborate works requiring a choral 
auxiliary were on the schedule for the 
coming season, and that the chorus could 
therefore be dispensed with. He stated 
that Stokowski had in mind a resumption 
of this class of music the season after 
next, thus implying a reorganization or 
rather a new organjzation in course of 
time. 

Among the works which the orchestra 
and associated chorus gave were the 
American premiére of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Bells,” Beethoven’s “Choral Fantasia” 
and Ninth Symphony, Brahms’ “Requi- 
em,” and the Mahler Symphonies. Steph- 
en Townserid of Boston was the chorus 
master, although Stokowski conducted it 
at all public appearances in this city and 
in New York. W.R. M. 


Mater.’ I taught music in Boston for 
seven years, and then moved on to Phil- 
adelphia, where I conducted Doctor 
Rush’s Saturday concerts. I also dra- 
matized and arranged entire acts, 
marches, recitations and dialogues in 
English of Mehul’s ‘Joseph in Egypt’ and 
produced them under the patronage of a 
lady known as the good angel of every- 
thing of taste, worth and refinement. The 
morning after the public performance I 
received a letter of thanks and a check 
for $100. 


Fights for the South 


“At the close of Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration I moved gh to Richmond, Va., un- 
dertaking a position as organist in St. 
Paul’s P. E. Church. My success here 
was nipped in the bud’ by the invasion of 
Colonel Ellsworth and his zouaves, styled 
‘Pet Lambs of New York.’ This maraud- 
ing expedition, enjoining the murder of 
Jackson, hotelkeeper of Alexandria, Va., 
so exasperated me on principles of right 
and freedom that I joined the Confed- 
erate cause by enlisting in the First 
Regiment Richmond Grays, Infantry. We 
were ordered to Norfolk after the de- 
struction of the Cumberland and other 
shipping, and the firing of the Ports- 
mouth navy yards. 

“English principles made me a Con- 
federate soldier, and under that holy in- 
spiration .I fought in every conflict 
throughout the State of Virginia, from 
Manassas to Appomattox. I was never 
sick a day, and never reported, and never 
had a furlough during the whole war. 
After the capitulation I turned laborer 
in the service of Thomas Perkins of 
Buckingham Court House. Gossip and 
bygone reputation asking who the la- 
borer was, I resumed my profession and 
taught the resident families of Bucking- 
ham and Albemarle for a season. After 
ward I was given a class in the Univer: 
sity of Virginia, and finally returned to 
Richmond with a young Confederate 
wife, where we were looked upon as 
rebels by the citizens. Thus rewarded 
for our partisan services by hardships, 
privations and starvation, we moved on 
to Baltimore, Md. 


Days of Hardship and Want 


“Want in its most bitter form proving 
to me that there was no hope of -esump- 
tion as a teacher, I took up the business 
of practical repairer of pianos and tuner 
and traversed the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina until physically worn 
down. I led months of this life in de- 
fiance of army wounds, bodily prostra- 
tion and old age and produced a miser- 
able return, until I managed to reach 
home, where I occasionally wrote a com- 
position in music. 

“Remembrances of the past, poems, 
lyrics and other subjects connected with 
literature only keep the man of mind 
and brain at the starvation point all the 
time. Thirty-three American jobbers, 
publishers and dealers in music were 
publishing ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ and 
others of my writings and works, but I 
possessed no funds with which to copy- 
right them. These thirty-three houses 
amassed fortunes on their sales, many re- 
tired from the trade, but not a single 
stealer of another’s brains has had prin- 
ciple sufficient to give ‘The Old Bard’ 
the value of a ten-cent piece in his crip- 
pled and octogenarian age, now rising 
eighty-seven. Each of these music deal- 
ers has made thousands on the sale of 
my compositions, while the creator lives 
in poverty and beggary. But for the in- 
dustry of his Confederate wife, who is a 
practical tailoress and dressmaker, the 
writer of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ must 
have perished of actual starvation or ter- 
minated his career in the poorhouse.” 

This manuscript with its pathetic end- 
ing is signed “Prof. F. Nicholls Crouch, 
F.R.S., M.D., 111 Penn St., Baltimore, 
Md.” 





Present Young Chicago Violinist with 
Famous Instrument 

CHICAGO, June 25.—Friends of Anita 

Malkin, eight-year-old daughter of Jo- 

seph Malkin, first ’cellist of the Chicago 

Symphony, have presented her with the 


famous Bergonzi violin, known as the 
Tarisio. The instrument, which is from 


the Hawley collection of Lyon & Healy, 
was made by Carlo Bergonzi in the city 
of Cremona in 1732 and is valued at 
$8,500. Anita achieved an extraordi- 
nary success last season when, at the 
invitation of Frederick Stock, she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. M. A. M. 
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Rothwell May Bring Los Angeles 
Philharmonic for New York Visit 


[Continued from page 1] 











Enjoying the Comforts and Beauties of Their California Home. 





The Photograph 


Shows Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
with Mrs. Rothwell and Their Little Daughter, Claire Liesel, Among the Pil- 
lars of Their Handsome New Los Angeles Residence 


Mr. Rothwell indicated that he was 
considering a performance of “The 
Apocalypse,” the oratorio by Paolo Gal- 


lico which won the $5,000 prize offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and which received its premiére re- 
cently at the biennial convention of that 





No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theatres under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 

Photo Plays week of July 3d, | 

1921, will be: 

Rivoli ity tty Oe 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment” 
A Paramount Picture 












7 Ti 
Rialto P ene 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“Behind Masks” 
A Paramount Picture 
: ° Broadway 
Criterion at ath St. 


“The Golem” 
Special Music Program 
“Eli, Eli’—Tony Sarg Cartoon 









and teacher, 
West, 


male, about 30, well 
will accept position in col- 
where he can 
be in or near a musical center. Recommended by 
several world-renowned artists. Bank references 
exchanged. May be interviewed in Chicago until 
August Ist. Address C, P. and T., care MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 


Concert pianist 
known in Middle 
lege or conservatory of high standing, 





Unusual home opportunities for several girl music 
or art students to reside next season in New York, 
private residence of musicians of standing. Ad- 


dress C. D., Musical America. 
& APITO Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week July 3 


HAROLD LLOYD 


“AMONG THOSE PRESENT” 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 13:38 to ll P. M. 


~ 





Broadway at 5ist St. 











Frieda Hempel 


Coenraed V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











organization at the Tri-Cities of Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline. 

In paying tribute to the men who com- 
prise the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Mr. 
Rothwell expressed it as his opinion that 
their environment has played no small 
part in shaping the results which he re- 
gards as exceptional in the period of 
time the orchestra has been organized. 

“There is not the restlessness and un- 
easiness among our musicians, it seems 
to me, that is to be noted here in the 
East,” he said. “I believe they are more 
contented in Los Angeles. The health- 
ful and beautiful surroundings make 
them so. Many of them own their own 
cars, and it is common for them to motor 
to and from rehearsals. Not a few of 
them have country homes away from 
the business rush of the city.” 

Mr. Rothwell is a conductor unplagued 
by the two most distressing problems 
confronting most of his confréres. A 
millionaire sponsor, W. A. Clark, Jr., is 
financing the orchestra in such a way 
that it has no money problem. There 
has been no difficulty with the local 
union, either as to performances or re- 
hearsals. In both respects, he regards 
himself as the most fortunate of orches- 
tral leaders. 


Favors Large Orchestras 


The Los Angeles conductor expressed 
himself as in sympathy with those who 
are in favor of enlarging the size of sym- 
phonic organizations, when the matter of 
the increase of the New York Philhar- 
monic to 120 men was mentioned. 

“We have one hundred men in the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic,” he said. “I 
can easily appreciate how another twenty 
men could be distributed among the var- 
ious choirs so as to enhance sonority 
without destroying balance. Our halls 
compel this enlargement upon the ideas 
of those who wrote before such orches- 
tral resources were available. Our ears 
have become accustomed to the enlarge- 
ment and demand it. Intimate works, of 
course, should not be so enlarged, but 
neither should they be plaved in large 
halls. The trouble has been that in the 
search for richness and fullness in the 
string section, there has been in recent 
years enlargement of that group out of 
proportion to the other choirs; conse- 
quently, the doubling of other parts has 
had to follow to maintain balance.” 

Not the least of the good fortunes of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic is the 
large auditorium which it has taken over 
and which is now known as Philharmonic 
Hall. It more than 3000, and is 


seats 


regarded as flawless in its acoustic prop- 
erties. 

“There is nothing like a fault of 
acoustics to disturb and even ruin a 
good ensemble,” Mr. Rothwell said. “Of 
course, on our recent tour, we played in 
all kinds and conditions of halls. I shall 
not soon forget one—a magnificent place 
otherwise—which had such an echo that 
a wag remarked: Wait until morning 
and you can hear the last note of that 
finale!” .'S. 





ST. OLAF COLLEGE CHOIR 
PLANS NEW YORK VISIT 





Two Concerts May Be Given By Student 
Organization at Car- 
negie Hall 


New York and the East may again 
hear the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, which, 
under the conductorship of F. Melius 
Christiansen, has become favorably 
known in less than two years. Accord- 
ing to M. H. Hanson, manager of the 
organization, two concerts are being 
planned for Carnegie Hall next season. 


The choir is composed entirely of stu- 
dents of St. Olaf College, in Northfield, 
Minn. In the spring of 1920 a series 
of thirty-two concerts was given, includ- 
ing an appearance in New York. 

Mr. Hanson announces that Vecsey, 
the Hungarian violinist, has been booked 
for concerts in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Mo., the University of Wis- 
consin, the Cleveland and Boston Sym- 
phonies and four Chicago appearances, 
including the Blackstone Musicales and 
Evanston Morning Concerts. 

Marcella Craft, who is under the 
Hanson banner, is considering a South 
American offer. Katheryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, will give a Chicago recital on Oct. 
23. She will make a Boston appear- 
ance with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. 

Melvena Passmore, coloratura _ so- 
prano, is booked for the fall in New 
England and New York State. Vernon 
Archibald, baritone, now on a tour of 
Canada may give concerts in the North- 
west during the summer. For Cecil Bur- 
leigh, the violinist, Mr. Hanson has 
made an arrangement with the Music 
School of the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Burleigh as head of the violin de- 
partment will give a limited number of 
lessons. 


MICHIO ITOW DANCES 


Presents Program of Folk and Art Pro- 
ductions at Princess Theater 


Michio Itow, with his company, gave 
a program of interpretative dances in 
the Princess Theater, New York, on the 
evenings of June 22 and 23. A high de- 
gree of artistry was revealed in varied 
productions. Especially effective were 
the costumes worn by the dancers. The 
musical program was drawn from works 
of Tchaikovsky, Cyril Scott, Strauss, De- 
bussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff and others. J. 
M. D’Acuna, who played the piano ac- 


companiments, provided music of his 
own for a Mexican number. 

Mr. Itow danced a Japanese number, 
“Mai No Hajime,” a Toreador piece, and 
a rhythmically remarkable bit to Delibes’ 
“Pizzicato.” His agility, verve and 
rhythmic sense were unusual, and at mo- 
ments there was displayed also a decided- 
ly superior grace. Best among his 
assisting artists were possibly Helen 
Cutter, who displayed artistry in a 
Spanish dance, and Anita Enters who 
was lissome and piquant in a Japanese 
number with Mr. Itow, danced to a 
native melody. Others who appeared in 








solo numbers were Edith Williams, 
Martha Lorber, Felicia Axelrode and 
Fdna Sontelle. Several ensembles in- 


cluded an ultra-modern series of postur- 
ings in blue-green light, which suggested 
the art of the radicals. 

Exclusive of the company, an excep- 
tional dancer was present in the person 
of Mr. Wuriu of the Imperial Theater. 
Tokio, who presented a Drum Dance of 
the type said to have been performed by 
the troubadours of Japan. Little Shirley 
Hunt, a dancer of eight years or less. 
stepped to the most familiar ‘‘Moment 
Musicale” of Schubert, to a Japanese 
folk-tune, and to the Delibes “Pizzicato,” 
executing intricate steps with a facility 
that promises an interesting future. 





Francis Macmillen has been engaged 
by Eva McCoy for her Artists’ Course 
in Erie, Pa., to appear on Nov. 15. 


Singing in South, 
William Simmons 


Ends Good Season 














William Simmons, Baritone 


One of his most successful seasons wi! 
be completed by William Simmons, bari 
tone of New York, with an appearance th 
in recital at Rock Hill, S. C., on July 5 ; 
For next season, engagements have a! 








ready been booked for him for appea) 
ances in Newark, Mansfield, Sandusky Da 
Cridersville and Marion, Ohio; Greens- th 
castle and Logansport, Ind., and Dan tle 
ville and Decatur, Ill. He will spend 
the summer in preparing his programs tio 
for next season and will give a recita! ste 
in the artists’ colony at Woodstock, wh 
N. Y., in the Catskills. =: 
ta 
Cal 
TOLLEFSENS CLOSE SERIES fey 
inc 
Pupils of Violinist and Pianist of “he nir 
Trio Give Programs tax 
IO§ 
The Tollefsen Trio filled one of the ig 
last engagements of its season at Middle- suc 
town, N. Y., at the spring concert of the mil 
Apollo Club in the Webb Memoria! the 
Church. Bayonne, N. J., also heard the I 
Trio, as the attraction of the closing are 
concert of the Y.M.C.A. series, and of 
the players journeyed to Ellis Island re- Mes 
cently for an appearance under the aus- ther 


pices of the Globe, when they were as- L 


sisted by Nelson Illingworth, the Aus- com 
tralian baritone. ve 

The junior students of Mr. and Mrs. oa 
Tollefsen were heard in their last recita! deli 
of the season at the Auditorium of th —f¢ 
Manual Training High School. The . ts 
senior and professional students foliowed rea 
them with a concert a few days later. sink 
Taxing programs were performed to th pros 
satisfaction of large audiences. Ott nes 
Bender and Anthony di Trinis, violinists, ot 
particularly distinguished themselve: i 


Of the piano students, Elizabeth Murph) body 
Isabel Gould and Kathryn Makin dis 






SS1 
played skill of a high order. A solo pro an 
gram was played by Julius Koehl, pia: no dc 
ist, an artist pupil of Augusta Tollefse: is th 
at the Tollefsen studios, with numbe1 Pe 
by Mozart, Bach, Schumann, Rachman tists 
noff, Chopin and Liszt, to which he ha a 
to add three extras. Another event than 
the studios during May was the annua lig 
reception for the older students. Mo 3 4 
than sixty persons assembled to m«¢ these 





Edmund Severn and Eugenio di Pira! ’ 
the composers, a program of who th 
works was given. Mrs. Tollefsen play: So 
Mr. di Pirani’s “Venetian Scenes” wit tion 
the composer at a second piano. M 










Severn was represented by his new Sul' rs 
for two violins and piano, which ! tr 
played with Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen. \ 1 ha 
di Pirani also played some of his co \ fte 
cert etudes for piano. Charles Vaug! U 





Holly, tenor, had Mrs. Severn as ! rt 
accompanist in some songs by her hu 


band. hq 














BANGOR, ME.—The annual meeting 
the Schumann Club was held recently li 
the Penobscot Country Club. Amo! 4 
those present were Mrs. T. G. Donova 
Mrs. Linwood Jones, Josephine Wigg 
Mrs. F. W. Jacques, M. Eleanor Hic! 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Hicks, Mrs. Adelle 
Pierce, Mrs. Grace M. Bowdoin, M 
Velma B. Coffin, Mrs. Marion H. 81 
mons, Helena M. Tewksbury and M 
Ernest Sylvester. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the race that is on between our 
ever increasing powers of destruction 
and the ability of the nations to get to- 
gether, it would be considered no doubt 
the act of a lunatic if someone were to 
rise up and state that a proper under- 
standing of the power of vibration, the 
basis of all music, whether given out by 
the voice or an instrument, might set- 
tle the issue. 

_Do people realize that not only the na- 

tions of the world but we ourselves are 
steadily approaching an abyss, into 
which we may all fall? Is it realized 
that a gas has been invented which 
taken up in tanks by a few aeroplanes, 
can wipe out the city of New York in a 
few hours and kill everything that lives, 
including vegetation? Is it realized that 
nine-tenths of every dollar collected in 
taxation is going for war or allied pur- 
poses? Is it realized that the last war 
disturbed the balance of the sexes to 
such an extent that there are twenty 
million women in the world in excess of 
males so that the future of the race is 
threatened? 

Is it realized that millions of children 
are growing up in Europe on the verge 
of starvation? What kind of citizens, 
what kind of mothers and fathers will 
they make? What kind of children will 
they bring into the world? 

Is it realized that in place of the 
comfortable home with good home cook- 
ing, the great mass of people of ‘New 
York City alone are living in two rooms 
and relying on cafeterias, bakeries and 
delicatessen stores—most of it cold food 
—for their sustenance? 

Is it realized that in our inability or 
unwillingness to help the nations of Eu- 
rope on their feet, that we are slowly 
sinking into the quagmire of our own 
prosperity and wealth, because we can- 
not sell our surplus products, for which 
the nations are crying but cannot pay 


for? 


_ In this situation, as I said, if some- 
vody were to rise up and assert that the 
ssue may be settled once for all by vi- 
oration, the basis of all music, he would 
no doubt be declared a lunatic. Yet such 
is the fact. 

Perhaps you have read that the scien- 


tists have recently discovered that there 


's, Stored up in the atom, a force greater 
ian gunpowder, greater than liquid air 
r lightning, which, if it could be released 

“aS enormous powers of destruction, yet 
iese powers are as nothing to the pow- 

s that have been discovered connected 
with what is called vibration! 

Some knowledge of the power of vibra- 

n had been acquired before the close 

the war. Just think, that through 
oration, without firing a shot, you can 

‘estroy an aeroplane that is a mile and 
‘ half in the air. How can you do it? 
‘ter you have made some mathematical 

culations, all you have to do is to 
rt a propeller whirling on the ground, 
‘ermine the vibrations caused by the 
ht of the aeroplane and then start 
inter vibrations, when your aeroplane 
| fly into pieces. Do you realize that 
ual experiments have been success- 
y made? 

‘ow then here comes the problem. 
ll we use vibration through the in- 
nee of music, through harmonies, to 
\g about disarmament, world peace? 
ll the singers and players go forth to 
‘mon the nations to music, to song, 
shall we relegate that to the rear as 
mportant and go ahead developing the 


powers of destruction not alone with 
bombs, aeroplanes, deadly gases, but 
through vibrating machines, enabling us 
to set loose forces that may lay an em- 
pire in ruins? 

_ Such ideas seem chimerical, closely al- 
lied, in the opinion no doubt of those 
who may read this, to lunacy, but in 
truth science is showing that they are 
based on facts demonstrated by experi- 
ence and yet a crazy world sees ahead 
only more force, more destruction, more 
armaments, more battleships, more guns 
that can carry miles. Meanwhile we go 
on with our little cares and duties day 
by day, from home to office, or factory 
and back again. We eat our meals; we 
have our little pleasures and we don’t 
realize that, as I said, we are on the 
verge of an abyss. 

* * * 

Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, not long 
ago told the English opera composer, 
Ethel Smyth, that he had visited al- 
most every town in the world of 100,000 
inhabitants or more and all he knows of 
them are the railroad stations, the hotels 
and the concert halls. When Miss 
Smyth said that this was a degrading 
life, and asked why he kept at it, Kreis- 
ler replied that one reason was that he 
had lost most of his money in unwise 
speculation. Furthermore, he said, one 
gets into a groove and can’t or won’t 
get out of it. 

That an artist gives pleasure to thou- 
sands every time he plays and also re- 
ceives nice checks from one to two or 
three thousand dollars a performance 
was not referred to. 

What Kreisler said with regard to his 
experiences in traveling from city to city, 
applies to all the artists who travel, even 
to those who during the season reside in 
a big city like London, Paris or New 
York. They see very little. They do 
not come in touch with the real life of 
the people and that is one of the rea- 
sons why, when they come to speak of 
the places they have been to, or the peo- 
ple before whom they have played, they 
generally manage to get very much mixed 
up and so expose themselves to drastic 
criticism. They are a good deal like the 
oft-quoted Englishman who went through 
this country in a Pullman car and wrote 
a six hundred page book on America. 

na * 


Waghalter, the composer and conduc- 
tor, is here. You may recall that I had 
trouble with him some time ago owing 
to his being reported in a London paper 
to the effect that if wild animals are 
susceptible to the influence of music, why 
not Americans? Whereupon I expressed 
my opinion of Waghalter. 

Now, Waghalter, who married a very 
admirable lady, the sister of one of the 
Friedman brothers, the millionaire cloth- 
ing people who have done any amount 
of good in helping young talent in this 
city, is protesting that he was misquotec, 
in which he shares honors with Admiral 
Sims. 

His point, as I understand it, 1s that 
what he said was that if even the wild 
animals are susceptible to the influence 
of music, why should not Americans, 
who are so energetic, so enterprising, so 
alive to everything of a cultural and up- 
lifting nature, be susceptible to music? 
For that reason, the greatest hope should 
be entertained that this country’s ad- 
vance in its appreciation and love of 
music would be just as powerful as its 
advance has been in. all material lines. 

So we will acquit Waghalter of the 
charge of having placed Americans, so 
far as music is concerned, in a class be- 
low the wild animals and proceed to the 
matter which Waghalter has in hand. 
He will endeavor while here to dispose of 
some of his operettas, of which report 
speaks highly. 

Production of European operettas in 
this country has been so far chiefly 
conducted not by musical people or musi- 
cal managers but by theatrical people, 
who have turned these operettas into 
musical comedies. Now the concoction 
of a musical comedy is a good deal like 
the brew made by the witches that you 
read of in Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 
They threw in, you know, toads and 
other reptiles to make it fitting for its 
purpose. When European operettas fall 
into the hands of an American producer, 
his first job is to cut out most of the 
music and substitute for it music by 
popular American composers, who look 
to jazz for their main effects. 

A few comedians are now engaged who 
ean be relied upon for the horse-play, 
which always produces the applause of 
the groundlings and the gallery. After 
the comedians have been lassoed and cap- 
tured certain writers are paid a starva- 
tion wage to compose what are called 
lyrics, the sillier, the better. Then with 
the engagement of two or three pretty 


girl singers who have recently come into 
prominence, not because of their talent, 
but through being either co-respondents 
or having married bald-headed million- 
aires, the musical comedy is ready for 
production. 

Let me not forget, however, one im- 
portant feature, that is, the pony bal- 
let, which assists the general chorus and 
main ballet by acrobatic acts performed 
with as little clothes on as will escape 
police interference. 

Possibly Waghalter may get one of 
these enterprising theatrical managers 
to take up his operettas, but I promise 
him one thing, that should they produce 
his work, he won’t know it. 

I wonder if the managers have stopped 
to think that the two most successful 
Viennese operettas ever produced in this 
eountry were “The Merry Widow” and 
“The Chocolate Soldier.’ Both were 
brought out without any interpolations. 
The music of “The Merry Widow” was 
100 per cent the music of Franz Lehar 
in the American production. The same 
was true of “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
which was 100 per cent Oscar Straus. 

The banal and ridiculous interpola- 
tion of jazz, of low grade, slap stick 
comedy of a simpering chorus on which 
so many of the theatrical producers count 
to make the work a success have time 
and time again so disturbed *he atmos- 
phere of the production as to ruin its 
chances of success. If there must be 
interpolations in the original score, they 
should be made in the style of the music 
of the score. Many a pretty and tune- 
ful work has been utterly ruined by 
“adapting it,” as it is called, to the 
American taste and so it has failed sim- 
ply because the average American taste 
is far above the vulgarity and low class 
comedy, which are considered necessary 
by some producers to win success. 

* * ok 

The Harvard Glee Club, sixty strong, 
has arrived in Paris and reports of its 
reception at the Hotel de Ville at a lunch- 
eon at which the champagne flowed have 
sent the entire Harvard colony into 
spasms of jealousy. A report to the 
World tells us that the Glee Club aston- 
ished the Parisians who came to witness 
its performances. They expected jazz ac- 
companied by banjos and mandolins, in- 
stead of which they got some fine glee 
singing and most surprising of all, such 
a spirited rendering of the Marseillaise 
as brought the audience to its feet. But 
as one gentleman connected with the or- 
ganization has already cabled, ““‘We may 
get over it but we shall never be the 
same.” 

oa * 

So Margaret Matzenauer, the noted 
contralto of the Metropolitan, has been 
married in Carlsbad to Floyd Klotzbach, 
formerly of New York. 

Congratulations! 

Evidently this grand and imperious 
woman has gotten over her temporary 
matrimonial experience with her former 
husband, Ferrari Fontana, an Italian 
tenor of considerable talent and artistic 
power. Ferrari, after his sensational 
success in “L’Amore dei tre Re” at the 
Metropolitan, never got a fair chance. 
I understand that one of the reasons that 
he did not get a better show, particularly 
in the Wagnerian operas, was because 
he only knew them in Italian and not in 
German. 

You may recall how the press was full 
at the time of the trouble which had 
arisen between him and Matzenauer, be- 
cause Ferrari wanted to have the child 
the glorious Matzenauer had borne him 
brought up on spaghetti, while Matze- 
nauer preferred a diet of sauerkraut and 
other delectable German dishes. It was 
this division of opinion supplemented by 
other reasons, as to the diet on which the 
young hopeful was to be reared that led 
to the divorce, but now Madame is mar- 
ried again. 

Let us hope that in the marriage con- 
tract the diet of any future children that 
she may honor the world with may be set- 
tled in advance, so as to avoid another 
matrimonial catastrophe in the realm of 
opera. 

* a * 

A young man was recently charged 
with the theft of $14,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds from a bank where he was 
employed as aclerk. We are accustomed 
to hear of the theft. of bonds, especially 
as it was shown the other day that the 
people in Wall Street are so innocent that 
one prominent concern handed a bogus 
messenger $50,000 worth of bonds when 
he asked whether they had anything to 
be delivered to another concern. With 
that he walked off, and, as a report says, 
he has not been heard of since. 

Generally, when such things happen, 
most of the bonds are recovered, but in 
the particular instance to which I al- 
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Appreciation of the Colorful and Pic- 
torial Values of an Opera Role Is Not 
Difficult for William Gustafson, Young 
American Bass, Who Succeeded in Es- 
tablishing Himself in His First Sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He Is a Painter as Well as a Singer, 
and Knows the Uses of the Palette as 
Well as the Palate. The Sketch Shows 
Him Dividing His Affections Between 
His Twin Loves 





lude, it seems that this clerk had musi- 
cal aspirations, and so, if is alleged, 
after he had sold the bonds, he used 
$1,800 of the money for a concert at 
Aeolian Hall, at which he made his 
début. Then he bought two violins and, 
in order to put by something for a rainy 
day, bought a bungalow on the seashore. 
When arrested, he only had a dime left. 
It isn’t every day that a young man steals 
in order to make a début at Aeolian Hall 
and invite what the critics of the daily 
papers have to say of such an attempt. 
* * * 


You and your editor have written col- 
umns about the growing power of music 
and that it is wonderful what it can ac- 
complish. Sometimes, however, it doesn’t 
work as was shown when a certain Ed- 
ward Upward, who called himself “the 
champion American singer” got three 
months in jail in England when he was 
found guilty of stealing chickens. Be- 
fore sentence, the magistrate asked him 
whether he could pay a fine. 

“No,” said Upward, “but I will sing 
for the court and that will be worth more 
than any fine that it could impose.” 

The magistrate replied that unfor- 
tunately for him, the court had no ear 
for music and then sent Edward to jail 
and as he appeared to be a man of some 
education and, therefore, should not have 
stolen chickens, it being beneath a sing- 
er’s dignity, the magistrate added to the 
sentence, “hard labor.” 

x * * 


They say that Mascagni was so over- 
come by the uproarious success of his 
new opera, “Il Piccolo Marat,” per- 
formed recently at the Costanzi in Rome, 
that he burst into tears. The audience 
rose at the end of every act. He got an 
ovation. It was long after midnight 
when the performance was over. The 
calls were innumerable. 

You know that since “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,’”’ Mascagni’s works have not been 
particularly popular, though some of 
them (notably “Iris”) had great merit. 
The story of his last work deals with the 
French Revolution. Ever since the pro- 
duction of “Cavalleria,” Mascagni has 
been endeavoring to duplicate that sue- 
cess, but until now his productions were 
without conspicuous success. However, 
I should not forget to mention “I Rant- 
zau”’ which made a success in some cities 
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in Italy and his “Isabeau,”’ which was 
produced here and also in South Amer- 
ica where it won favor. 


“Tl Piccolo Marat” will no doubt be 


given here possibly next season. They 
say that it is full of strong dramatic 
situations and that the music is inspired. 
Some say that it is the finest work that 
Mascagni has so far given us. 

OK * ok 


A friend of mine, a musician, was be- 
wailing the fact that he had been in- 
duced to buy some stock which had proved 
to be worthless. In expatiating on his 
trouble, he stated that the financial ex- 
pert to whom he had shown the stock, 
had declared it to be “watered.” So said 
my friend to me, “What is watered 
stock?” 

I told him that I believed the ex- 
pression was applied to stock that was 
worthless, did not pay any dividends, but 
had been printed by those who were on 
the inside of a corporation and had the 
legal right to print certificates, which 
amiable people like himself were in- 
duced to buy with good American money, 
which they had worked hard to earn. 

“But,” he insisted, “why call that 
watered stock?” 

“Well,” said I, “I believe the expres- 
sion rose from a transaction in which 
figured a certain financier, well known 
in Wall Street in years gone py, called 
Daniel Drew. He was a very religious 
man but had no particular. scruples 
about how he got his money. He was 
the man who helped wreck the Erie Rail- 
road.” 

“But,” persisted my friend, “that 
doesn’t explain the water.” 


“Give me time,” said I. “This Daniel 
Drew, who started life as a poor boy on 
a farm, became one of the most success- 
ful financiers that we had. In his ear- 


lier years, he began to speculate in tive . 


stock (not corporation stock) such as 
bulls and cows. In those days, such men 
would collect a drove of animals from 
the farmers and bring them down to the 
Bull’s Head Tavern on the East Side and 
dispose of them to the butchers by 
weight. 

“Now, Drew knew a butcher, Henry 
Astor, brother of the founder of the great 
Astor family. It occurred to the astute 
and religious Drew that he could get the 
better of Astor. This he accomplished 
by driving the poor beasties for two cays 
along the roads without any water. Then 
he bought a whole lot of salt, which the 
animals eagerly disposed of, for you 
know, cattle, like sheep, are crazy to get 
salt. Finally he drove the beasts just 
before he arrived at the market to a very 
large pond, where the poor things, now 
crazy for water, filled themselves up till 
they were almost bursting. Immediate- 
ly thereupon, Drew came to market, met 
his friend Astor and sold the animals by 
weight.” 

In commenting upon this transaction 
in his biography, which was published 
some time ago, Drew remarked laconical- 
ly, that for years Astor wouldn’t speak 
to him. 

And that is very probably where the 
expression “watered stock” arose, but the 
explanation did not seem to console that 


musician, says your 





Olga Samaroff to Visit Spain 
and Switzerland This Summer 


MUSICIANS’ UNION 
REVISES BY-LAWS 


May Take Weeks to Reach 
Conclusions on Salaries 
of Symphony Players 


The series of meetings of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union of New York 


City, at which the terms of the mem- 
bers’ future contracts will be determined, 
were begun on Wednesday, June 22, at 
the headquarters of the local branch of 
the organization. The presiding officer 
is Angelo Matera, acting president. 

At time of going to press no decisions 


had been reached vital to sympho: 
music. The by-laws, as is the annu 
custom, are being considered in th: 
order for possible revision. A committ 
has been appointed to treat with 
managers of vaudeville houses, the clau 
in the by-laws concerning theater pla 
ers coming in advance of those gove) 
ing the symphonic organizations. T 
clauses defining the union officers’ dut 
and privileges, including salaries, we 
considered. In this connection a moti 
was carried to raise the treasurer’s s 
ary from $1500 to $1800. 

There has been little to disturb 
even flow of the deliberations, it is 
ported. The conclusion of the busin 
relating to weekly rates of salary 
symphonic musicians, including the nu 
ber of rehearsals, may not be reached |! 
a number of weeks. 











(Portrait on Front Page) 


'VER since her début with the New 
York Symphony Olga Samaroff has 
been regarded as one of the shining 
lights in the piano world, and the dis- 
tinction of being one of the greatest liv- 
ing woman pianists has been claimed for 
her. Regaidless of sex, she takes her 
position in the front rank of pianists 
of to-day. When she made her début 
in Holland in October last as soloist with 
Mengelberg’s famous orchestra, the criti- 
cal verdict was unanimously in her favor 
as an artist of the highest attainments. 
In New York and Philadelphia she suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the extraordi- 
nary feat of playing all the piano so- 
natas of Beethoven in a series of eight 
concerts in each city. It is the first 
time in the history of music, it is as- 
serted, that a woman attempted and suc- 
cessfully achieved this great task. 


In private life Mme. Samaroff is the 
wife of Leopold Stokowski, the conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. With 
her husband, she sailed for Europe im- 
mediately after the close of the season in 
Philadelphia, going direct to London for 
a visit to Mr. Stokowski’s parents. After 
a short stay in Paris they will be the 
guests of Mrs. William M. Polk of New 
York, on a motor trip through Spain. 
They will spend the month of August 
in Switzerland, preparing for the coming 
season. 

Mme. Samaroff will open this season 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony in 
Boston and Cambridge. Among some of 
the other cities where the Arthur Judson 
management has booked her for _ con- 
certs are New Haven, Harrisburg, 
Charleston, S. C.; Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Beaver Falls and 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Washington, Norfolk, 
and Dallas, Belton and Houston, Tex. 





Representatives Appointed for Hall 
Management 
Harry H. Hall, manager, has ap- 


pointed Garland Cooper of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., as Southern representative for the 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana; and Mrs. 
Saida Ballatine, owner and manager of 
the Ballantine Musical Bureau of Chi- 
cago, as representative for himself and 
his associate, Gabrielle Elliot, in the 
states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Among the Hall artists are Ellen 
Beach Yaw, Franklin Cannon, Ted 
Shawn, dancer; Marguerita Sylva, An- 
tonio Rocca, tenor; Mrs. George Lee 
Bready, whose opera recitals will be 
given at the Ambassador Hotel in New 
York next season; Jessie Masters, con- 
tralto; Lydia Lindgren, Georgiella Lay, 
Ear] Meeker, Ann Thompson and André 
Polah, the Belgian violinist. 





“Apocalypse” Librettist Entertains Com- 
poser and Singers 

Mrs. John R. MacArthur (Pauline 

Arnoux MacArthur) entertained at 

dinner at her home on East Seventy- 

eighth Street Monday evening, June 20, 

following her return from the Tri-Cities, 


where the oratorio “The Apocalypse,” 
for which she wrote the libretto, was 
performed. Among the guests were 








Paolo Gallico, the composer of ‘‘The 
Apocalypse,” and Mrs. Gallico, three of 
the soloists who had appeared in the 
work, Estelle Liebling, Edwin Swain and 
Augustus Ottone. The other soloists were 
not available in New York. A number 
of newspaper men and women inter- 
ested in music were also among the 
guests. 





Casini Spending Vacation in Germany 

From his vacation refuge in Germany, 
Gutia Casini, the ’cellist, writes to an 
American friend that everyone is so 
pleasant to him that it almost looks as 
if they were trying to make up to him 
for the terrible sufferings which he under- 
went during his internment and im- 
prisonment in Germany during the war. 
He also writes that he is planning to 
make one or two appearances abroad, if 
possible, before returning to America 
in October for a heavily booked season. 
Next month Mr. Casini will visit his 
friend, Jascha Spivakovsky, the pianist, 
when the latter returns from his tour of 
the British Isles. The two artists will 
then rehearse the programs for the joint 
recitals which they plan to give in Chi- 
cago, New York and a few other Ameri- 
can cities. 





Phoebe Crosby, soprano, will spend 
three months at Marblehead, Mass., and 
at Isleboro, Me. She has been engaged 
for the Maine Festival, beginning Oct. 7. 


Prominent Artists Included 
in 10,000 Sailing for Europe 








Frances Alda Goes on the 
Palatial Liner Paris—Ric- 
cardo Martin to Visit Italy 
for First Time in Five 
Years — May Peterson on 
the Olympic and Stransky 
on the Rotterdam 


PY cinig the 10,000 persons who sailed 
from New York on June 25, were 
several prominent musicians who are 
going for a holiday in various parts of 
Europe. Among these was Frances 
Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan, who 
was aboard the new liner Paris, now 
making her first return trip. Mme. Alda 
will go to Paris and later to Milan, 
where she will join her husband, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, before going to the Lido 
near Venice. 

On the Olympic was Riccardo Martin, 
tenor, of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Mr. Martin will visit France and Italy, 
in the case of the latter country for the 
first time in five years. May Peterson, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan, was also 
aboard the Olympic. Miss Peterson will 
make Paris her headquarters and will 
be heard in several concerts during the 
summer. 

Joseph Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, sailed on the Rotter- 
dam. He will remain in Europe until 
the latter part of September. Other re- 
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Frances Alda Waves Good-Bye to New 
York Shortly Before Sailing on the 
Paris 

cent sailings are Alice Zeppilli, soprano; 

Albertina Rasch, danseuse, and Cordelia 

Lee, violinist, on the Savoie, on June 1* 





Geneen Takes Over Stock of 
National Concerts, Inc. 


Samuel 


All the capital stock of National Con- 
certs, Inc., has been purchased by Samuel 
Geneen from the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, National Concerts at the same 
time taking over the Capitol Musical 
Bureau, Inc., a former Geneen enter- 
prise. All expired contracts for the ex- 
clusive management of artists have been 
renewed by National Concerts. This 
management will present Rosa Ponselle, 
Florence Macbeth, Margaret Romaine, 
Barbara Maurel, Grace Wagner, Dorothy 
Pilzer, Ida Geer Weller, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, Duci de Kerekjarto, Oscar Seagle, 
Tom Burke, Millo Picco, Lester Donahue, 
Antonio Certani and the Tollefsen Trio. 
The office force of National Concerts 
remains the same, with Libbie Miller as 
office manager. The fullest cooperation 
has been assured to Mr. Geneen in his 
new undertaking by the Columbia Com- 
pany for all artists recording for them. 
Theodore Bauer is now in Europe in the 
interests of the management, to negoti- 
ate for new attractions. 





Mme. Eli Dahl, Danish Impresario, 
Arrives in New York 

Mme. Eli Dahl, Danish pianist and 
accompanist, arrived in New York on 
June 21, from Copenhagen. Mme. Dahl 
has come to the United States in the in- 
terests of Peter Cornelius, tenor, who is 
said to have been heard in various im- 
portant European opera houses and who 
will make a concert tour in this country 
under Mme. Dahl’s management. 


Arthur A. Hauser Now with Carl Fischer 


Arthur A. Hauser, who has been wit 
G. Schirmer, Inc., since 1913, most r 
cently as manager of the Clevelar 
branch, has severed his connection wit! 
this house. He is now with Carl Fische 
In the near future he is to start on 
trip in the interests of the Fischer Cat 
log. 
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Lamoureux Orchestra to Visit 


America: Under Chevillard 

in 1922 | 

| 

| BASLE, SWITZERLAND, June 15.— 
That the Association des Concerts 
Lamoureux, under the conductor- 
ship of Camille Chevillard, would | 

| 


make a visit to America, in 
1922, was announced by Naoum 
Mitnik, who has the exclusive for- | 


eign management of the orchestra. | 
The organization, which is com 
posed of ninety men, all mus 
cians of first rank, has been called 
one of the best disciplined orches 
tras in the world. According 

Mr. Mitnik, several contracts with | 
American managers are being | 


closed. Among other artists wu 
der Mr. Mitnik’s management | 
Hélene Wildbrunn, who ranks | 


among the best Kundries and | 
Isoldes. Mr. Mitnik has already | 
made engagements for Richard | 
Strauss in Mexico and Cuba, fo1 
1922, and has obtained engage 
ments in Mexico for the Roya 
Swedish Ballet, now performing it 
Paris with much success. Mr. Mit 
nik is European manager fo! 
Frieda Hempel. 
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WILMINGTON REORGANIZES 
ORCHESTRA COMMITTEE 


New Title is Delaware Musical Associa- 
tion—Will Provide Attractions for 
Coming Season 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 25.—Un- 
launted by the cancellation of its con- 
tract by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
ifter sixteen consecutive concert seasons 


in Wilmington, the Delaware Committee 

the Philadelphia Orchestra has ef- 

cted a reorganization, and is planning 
‘o extend its activities. Hereafter the 

ymmittee will be known as the Dela- 
ware Musical Association. While its 
personnel is largely the same, there has 

en slight change in its officers. Mrs. 
john B. Bird is president; Mrs. J. Ernest 
smith, first vice-president; Mrs. William 
Betts, second vice-president; Annie T. 
Flinn, treasurer; Mrs. William N. Ban- 
nard, business manager, and Mrs. Nor- 
man F. Huxley, secretary. Mrs. Ban- 
ard was business manager of the or- 
chestra association. 

The officers named, with the following 
women, will comprise the executive com- 
mittee of the new association: Mrs. 
T. Leslie Carpenter, Mrs. A. H. Berlin, 
Mrs. H. K. Miller, Helen L. Kurtz, Mrs. 
Iranee duPont, Mrs Charles E. Griffith, 
Mrs. Charles R. Miller, and Mrs. Otho 
Nowland. 

To assist in the financial and program 
activities, the following advisory com- 
mittee of leading men of the city has 
been named: Frank G. Tallman, Wil- 
liam F. Kurtz, Charles Topkis, Dr. 
Julian Adair, Rev. Charles L. Candee, 
Henry F. duPont and Charles Copeland. 
The guarantors of the former Orchestra 
Committee have unanimously agreed to 
continue in that capacity for the new 
association, thus assuring it of sufficient 
funds. a: Se 


CHICAGOANS BOOK KOSHETZ 


Russian Soprano Will Sing Leading Réle 
in Prokofieff’s Opera 





Nina Koshetz, the Russian soprano, 
has been engaged to appear with the 


Chicago Opera Association next season. 
She will sing, among other parts, the 
leading réles in Prokofieff’s “Love of the 
Three Oranges” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Snowmaiden,” both of which are 
being given for the first time by the 
organization. 

Mme. Koshetz is spending the summer 
at the Ziegler villa at Water Witch, 
N. J., where she is hard at work pre- 
paring her réles for next winter and 
issembling recital programs of unusual 
songs. Among her engagements next 
season outside of those in opera, will be 
appearances as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony, the Cleveland Symphony, the 
boston Symphony and with the Phila- 
lelphia Orchestra in Washington. 


Caravaning with the Bolm Ballet Intime 











The Bolm Ballet Intime on Tour—Top, Left to Right: 


and Amata Grassi. 
Kansas. 
Chaplin. 


REKKING from Dan to Beersheba is 

what the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime 
has been doing. And, according to Cath- 
arine A. Bamman, manager, it was an al- 
most hair-raising project. The delight- 
ful company of dancers is a large one, 
and its transportation and the inevitable 
vicissitudes connected with everything 
from cooking to climate held promise of 
excitement, not to say romance. 

The Ballet made appearances, in con- 
junction with the Little Symphony, 
Georges Barrére, conductor, in all the 
principal cities from coast to coast. The 
span from Rochester, N. Y., to Portland, 
Ore., is not one to be lightly tripped. 
Yet the company, at least in photographic 
moments, seem very little worn individu- 
ally by their jaunting. 

There were extremes of various kinds 
to combat, and not the least trying was 
that of a changeable temperature. After 
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necessity, a 





What Galli-Curci says about 
teaching yourself to sing: 


“The student with a good general education in 
music, and who is familiar with the way in which 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of 
standard of tone production. 
student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 
ing to the artist’s record over and over again, until 
certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 
correctly and easily produced.” 


Galli-Curci, like the other famous artists, makes Victor 
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leaving the sunshine of southern Texas 
the company ran into the path of a full- 
fledged blizzard in Colorado. Here they 
found all electric wires down, the trains 
snowed in and traffic at a standstill. The 
Ballet was at no time late for a per- 
formance, however, although at times 
the dancers were compelled to submit to 
being hauled as “freight”? with the scen- 
ery. Ata certain engagement in usually 
smiling California, too, when the pro- 
gram was to be given in a noted outdoor 
theater, the chilly blasts were, through 
some blunder, turned on. The spectators 
repaired to the performance in_ the 





Caird Leslie, Margit Leeraas, Adolph Bolm, Ruth Page, Zenia Gluckoff 
Lower Left: Members of Ballet and Barrére’s Little Symphony Waiting at 2 Railway Crossroads in 
On the Right: Two Members of the Bolm Ballet, Caird Leslie and Zenia Gluckoff (at Right) Chat With Charlie 
They Are Being Shown the Back-stage Arrangements at the Chaplin Studios 


heaviest wraps, but the poor coryphées 
and their stalwart-kneed male partners 
were garbed for the Elysian Fields! 
Despite all inevitable thrills and “wal- 
lops,” the tour was enlivened by many 
pleasurable events. One of these was 
the visit to the studios of Charlie Chap- 
lin, when the travelers reached Los An- 
geles and Filmdom. The company, back 
again in the East, finished its season on 
Decoration Day, with a brilliant “Fiesta 
Mexicana,” designed and staged by T. M. 
Cleland, at the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club in Westchester, where smart New 
York gathers to gambol on the green. 





Syracuse Music Festival Clears Deficit 
and Nets $2,000 

SyrRAcusE, N. Y., June 27.—With a 
balance of $2,000 after paying all ex- 
penses of the recent music festival, and 
canceling a $1,500 deficit of the previous 
season, the Music Festival Association 
is planning an event of superior impor- 
tance next year. The receipts for the 


1921 season were officially given at 
$20,744. 
The 1922 festival will be held early 


in May. Negotiations will soon’ be 
started to secure the Cleveland Sym- 
phony, which was heard last season, and 
a number of artists are under considera- 
tion. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
Alexander H. Cowie, president; Carlton 
A. Chase, first vice-president; Dr. Adolf 
Frey, second vice-president; C. Harry 
Sandford, treasurer; Melville Clark, 
secretary, and Fred R. Peck, Prof. How- 
ard Lyman, Warren E. Day, Virgil H. 
Clymer, W. Dayton Wegefarth, Hun- 
tington Crouse, Dr. W. K. Wickes, D. 
M. Edwards, Arthur Chase and E. D. 
Winkworth, directors. 


Give First Performance of New Anthem 
by Mrs. Leroy Bixby 


3INGHAMTON, N. Y., June 25.— 
“Awake My Soul,” a new anthem by 
Mrs. Leroy Bixby of Binghamton, was 
sung for the first time here by a choir 
of twenty-four voices in the Tabernacle 
M. E. Church. The composer conducted 
the choir. A second ‘performance was 
given on June 25 by the choir of the 
Centenary Methodist Church of Newark, 
N. J., under the direction of Mr. Mere- 
dith of the Tuller-Meredith Co. 

The recent discovery of the sale of 
nearly 200,000 counterfeited copies of a 
successful popular song, will, it is be- 
lieved, result in steps for the safeguard- 
ing of composers and publishers hitherto 
plundered by so-called “song pirates.” 


John Spencer Camp Receives Degree of 
Doctor of Music 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 25.—The de- 
gree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon John Spencer Camp of this city, 
at the Commencement exercises of 
Trinity College held last week. Mr. 
Camp is a well known organist and com- 
poser, and in his youth studied with 
Dvorak. He was conductor of the Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra from 1902- 
11, and has composed numerous cantatas, 
string quartets, and works for piano, or- 
gan and orchestra. He is organist and 
choirmaster of the First Church of 
Christ Congregational, and treasurer of 
the Austin Organ Company. 


Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Erwin Nyiregy- 
hazi, pianist; Louis Fritze, flautist, and 
Rudolph Gruen, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert on June 20, at Meriden, Conn., under 
the auspices of the Meriden Lodge of 


Elks. 


Josef Rosenblatt, the tenor cantor, is 
one concert artist whose season lasts 
twelve months a year. During July he 
will appear in no less than seven con- 
certs, to take place in Brooklyn, Far 
Rockaway, Sharon Springs, Fallsburgh, 
Saratoga Springs, Ocean Grove and 
Hunter. 


Norman Jollif, the baritone, will spend 
his summer vacation at Lake Sunapee, 


N. H. 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bidz. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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Berlin Enious Busoni’s Modern 
| Revival of Commedia dell’ Arte 








ERLIN, June 11.—Four years. ago 

Ferruccio Busoni’s_ buffo operas, 
“Turandot” and “Arlecchino,” had their 
premiéres in Ziirich, Switzerland. They 
have now been heard for the first time 
in Berlin. As regards “Turandot,” 
which together with “Arlecchino” was 
warmly received by the public at the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper, Schiller, in his five-act 
drama after Gozzi, has endeavored to 
give the psychology of the fable a deeper 
shade of meaning. Busoni clings to the 
surfaces and the arabesques of the 
fairy tale. Hence his music does not 
really penetrate. We do not actually 
feel the wakening fellow-feeling in the 
heart of the cruel Turandot nor the 


amatory passion of the deceived Kalaf. 
On the other hand, the music success- 
fully reflects the personages of the ac- 
tion, the exotic surroundings amid which 
the story develops, the scenic occur- 
rences, especially the humorous ones. 
The dramatic tension brought about by 
the secret of the name and its betrayal, 
the intrigues of the slave girl Adelma, 
the tragedy of the ancient Timur, are 
passed over. All remains a light play 
of fancy, and in order to enjoy it prop- 
erly one must not think in the accepted 
terms of an opera or even a drama. 


In the Shadow of Pfitzner 


It would have been sufficient if the 
solving of the riddle by Prince Kalaf had 
brought the work to a climax and, at the 
same time, a happy ending. Busoni’s 
musical inspiration does not suffice for 
the broad surfaces which have to be 
filled out. Those numbers which are so 
beautifully shaped in the orchestral 
“Turandot Suite,” are here torn apart 
and mixed with less happy and effective 
imaginings. The vocal parts are some- 
what artificially grafted on the orches- 
tral matter. In part Busoni allows his 
personages to speak, and this interflow 
of song and speech is handled in an easy 
and natural manner. In this respect 
Busoni has hit upon something which 
might prove of value in the further de- 
velopment of the buffo opera genus. It 
might almost be said that Busoni has 
made a virtue of his lack of greater mel- 
odic inventiveness and elevated the 
tenuity of his musical setting to the dig- 
nity of a stylistic factor. Here it is 
that the influence of Hans Pfitzner 
throws it shadow over the score, and the 
“Aesthetics of musical impotence draw 
their circles.” Yet Busoni knows how 
to handle the orchestra: he finds new, 
strange color effects and tone mixtures, 
and employs them with skill. Hence 
there is many a charming surprise for 
the ear, and many a novel rhythmic sug- 
gestion. Busoni has been able to hold 
the emotions in suspense, to cause and 
sustain an impression of the unreal— 
and that is the aesthetic charm of his 
work. The music has a way of dying 
off unnoticed after a dialogue of greater 
or lesser length, and in this manner the 
first act is rounded off to an agreeable 
whole, and comes to a musically satis- 
factory conclusion. 

In the second act Turandot’s solo aria, 
the Eunuch’s report, and the famous 
dance alla Turca stand out. Yet in this 
act the flow of the action halts at times. 
It is occasionally tiresome, as in the 
Emperor’s speeches, or held in too con- 
certizing a style, something which be- 
trays a lack of feeling for stage re- 
quirements. The opera was beautifully 
staged, the scenery painted after de- 
signs by Emil Pirchan, and the stage 
pictures gained an increased quality of 
the fantastic and fairylike because of 
special light effects, and the throwing 
into relief of the leading characters 
against backgrounds of somber color. 
Robert Huth sang the vocally incon- 
venient réle of the knightly Kalaf with 
an admirable tenor. Musically enjoy- 
able, as always, was Lola Artot de 
Padilla as Turandot, though she made 
the Chinese princess too serious, and did 
not portray the dazzling, cold-hearted 
and triumphant Oriental Circe of the 
fairy tale. Waldemar Henke, as the 


Eunuch, and later as the caricature 
tenor Leandro, did well. Otto Helgers, 
as the Emperor Altowm was decidedly 
amusing, and Mme. Arndt-Ober, Ada- 
lina; Desider Zador, the deceived mas- 
ter-tailor Matthew; Ethel Hansa, Colum- 
bine; Herbert Stock, Pantalone, and Doc- 
tor Bombasto; Benno Ziegler, Abbot Cos- 
picuo; Eduard Habich, Borak, and Genia 
Guszalewicz, Queen of Samarand, all 
were successful in the presentation of 
the lesser rdéles. 
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The Composer-Pianist Ferruccio Busoni, 
Whose “Turandot” and “Arlecchino” 
Were Recently Given in Berlin 


“Arlecchino” is a “musical caprice,”’ 
in which the laudable intention of car- 
rying over opera into a lighter, more 
modern atmosphere has been developed 
to its extreme limits. But musically it 
is decidedly empty and without imagina- 
tion. The poet-composer makes a jest 
of human sentimentality, and lets his 
tenor parody the bathos of the older 
opera. The central figure in the series 
of loosely connected, coarsely comic hap- 


penings is Arlecchino, a speaking part. 
He is supposed to personify depth of 
hidden thought, and after love adven- 
tures and domestic differences calls out 
to those who participate in them: “You 
are nothing but harlequins.” Yet the 
genuine wit and good taste, which lend 
satire a literary value, are missing. It 
is almost as though the elevated inspira- 
tion for these moderate witticisms and 
weak coffee-house aphorisms had been 
born after the tenth glass of cognac. 
Although it is all conceived in a vein of 
loose mockery, Busoni might have spared 
his listeners the flings at “militarism” at 
this particular time, and in a German 
country, as well as his sarcasms with 
regard to marriage and marital faith- 
fulness. The quartet of the Asinus 
provedentialis is a somewhat heavy bit 
of unsuccessful musical humor. Busoni 
might have taken a leaf from the book 
of his great fellow countrymen: Rossini, 
in the “Barber of Seville,” or Verdi, in 
his “Falstaff.” They knew how to unite 
wit and good taste, they had genuine 
happy thoughts. Even Donizetti, whose 
style and manner Busoni has parodied, 
could have shown Busoni how it is pos- 
sible for a musician to shape wit and 
mood into a radiant musical jewel. The 
most graceful part of “Arlecchino” is 
the defile of all the performers, at the 
end, before the curtain,+together with 
Arlecchino’s humorous address to the 
public, and his moral reflections concern- 
ing the honest man, probably an allusion 
to Germany of to-day. 

Lothar Miithel, of the Schauspielhaus, 
took the part of Arlecchino. He made a 
good speaker. Elastic, full of tempera- 
ment, and the spirit of parody, he gave 
his réle the proper interpretation, and 
did not miss a single point. Ethel 
Hansa made a sweet and piquant Co- 
lumbine. Busoni was repeatedly called 
before the curtain, and given an ovation. 
Leo Blech, the musical director of the 
performances, presented both works in a 
manner which could not be bettered. In 
these operatic scores Busoni is by no 
means as futuristic as he is in what he 
has written for concert. His harmony 
and his themes are clear, comparatively 
tame, and they consciously lean on the 
old “Singoper.” There are set numbers. 
In “Arlecchino,” for instance, Busoni di- 
vides the entire work into movements. 
It is questionable, however, whether this 
attempt to restore the old Commedia 
dell’ Arte in a new costume will be able 
to hold its own, because of the reasons 
already adduced, and this despite the out- 
ward success attending the presentation 
of both scores. 





Dutch Company Follows Italian 


in “Tristan” at Champs-Elysées 








ARIS, June 12.—The two series of 

“Tristan” performances at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater, first those by 
an Italian. company, and now the ones 
given by the company of Dutch singers, 
have shown the musical soul of the Midi 
and the Septentrion in striking contrast. 
Both conductors, M. Serafin, who di- 
rected the troupe from the Teatro Regio 
of Turin, and M. Van Raalte, at the head 
of the artists of the Royal Theater at 
The Hague, showed that they were inti- 
mately acquainted with Wagner’s mas- 
terpiece. M. Van Raalte, however, less 
ardent, perhaps, but more profound than 
his colleague, directed in accordance with 
the traditions dear to the French heart. 
He was careful to accent the details 
which the Italians sacrificed to the en- 
semble effect. He penetrated the inner 
meaning of the score and made clear 
its real significance. Urlus, a_ cele- 
brated Tristan, formerly known _ to 
Paris, and a singer with a great reputa- 
tion in the Dutch company, however, 
proved to be somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. His diction seemed to drag, his 
gestures were slow and rare, he lacked 
expression. In the second act Tristan 
held aloof from Jsolde, and even though 
he sang a little he did not act at all. Just 
as her Italian colleague, Mme. Capuana, 
dominated the Italian troupe, so did the 
Dutch Jsolde stand out among her fel- 
low-artists by reason of her well-rounded 
voice, her tensity of dramatic expres- 





sion, and the nobility of her pose. Mme. 
Poolman-Meissner was the name of this 
admirable singer, and to say that she 
recalled Mme. Litvinne at her happiest 
is no mean eulogy. Mme. Menders sup- 
plied a Brangdne whose intelligence ex- 
ceeded her vocal means, while Dirke, as 
Kurwenal, and Kubbinga, as Mark, sang 
their réles in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the conductor’s directions. It 
is to be hoped that now, when two for- 
eign companies have given this work in 
Paris, the Opéra will not delay in once 
more adding it to its répertoire, for it 
is possible to recall splendid perform- 
ances of it under the direction of Henri 
Rabaud. One cannot help asking why, 
in’ both these performances, “Tristan” 
was not given as a whole. Why all the 
cuts, cuts in every act and often very 
ill-considered ones? When it is a case 
of exceptional performances, such as 
these for the benefit of a chosen audi- 
ence, such mutilations are hardly de- 
fensible and seem to have no explana- 
tion. 





THE fact that German pianos are sold 
much cheaper than English pianos in 
England was recently the subject of de- 
bate in the House of Commons, Mr. As- 
quith taking part in the discussion. 





WILLESDEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE re- 
cently refused an application by teach- 
ers for gramophones and records for 
“the training of children to an apprecia- 
tion of good music.” 


Coblenz Offers American 
Soldier Musical Cultur, 








Lieutenant Clarence Bird, Intelligen 
Section, A. F. G., sends MUSICAL AME: 
ICA some interesting particulars ane) 
musical events during the past seaso 
particularly as regards the 17,000 office, 
and men of the American Army stil! | 
occupation in Coblenz. Symphonic co; 
certs are free to all American soldier 
as the Municipal Orchestra, under th 
direction of Professor Arthur Wol! 
plays in the Festhalle, requisitioned | 
the American Y. M. C. A., and turn: 
over to the orchestra for these concert 
Beethoven, Mahler, Wolf-Ferra: 
Strauss and others have been rep 
sented on the programs; numerous co: 
certs have given individual artists o 
portunities, and larger choral work 
have been performed by the Music Inst 
tute, whose orchestra is conducted b 
Professor Willem Kes. Pianists wh 
have concertized include Josef Pembaue: 
the famous Elly Ney (she has bee: 
engaged for an American tour); vi 
linists, Riele Quelling, and the Dane, 
Julius Thornberg. Feuermann has re; 
resented the ’cellists. Among the mod 
ern operas heard have been d’Albert’s 
“Die Toten Augen,” and Max Schillings 
“Mona Lisa.” The former gave Helen 
Hecher, a fine soprano, a chance to mak: 
a striking impression; but Schillings 
melodramatic work, with music of 
brutal and repelling realism, had only 
a lukewarm reception. At present the 
Opera House, which remains open unti 
August, is giving the entire “Nibelunge: 
Ring” of Wagner. As Lieutenant Bird 
writes, “The American soldier in Coblen 
enjoys opportunities for musical cultur 
quite unprecedented in the history of th 
American Army. Ah, if he would onl; 
turn more often from his jazz to avail 
himself of them!” 





Vienna Profiteer Public 
a Groundling Audience 





IENNA, June 14.—The present-da) 
audiences at the Staatsoper and the 
Volksoper form a sorry contrast to those 
of days before the war. If unheard of 
prices are paid without protest, this is, 
after all, more or less a personal matter. 


Yet what is deeply to be regretted, and 
is disgusting to every civilized huma! 
being, is the fact that in the concert hal! 
and opera house the irreducible minimum 
of decency, taste and good manners has 
become completely nullified owing to the 
catastrophic influence of the social revo 
lution. In every-day life one may treat 
this degeneration with contempt, but ) 
art it should be actively fought against 
To arrive at a performance too late, 
to talk or eat during it, to rise and ¢ 
out before it is over—not during an | 
termission, but during the performa! 
itself—making as much noise as possi)! 
such is the order of the day. The a' 
tendants at the opera houses and els: 
where are powerless in view of thes 
conditions, and in part are equally guil' 
Though requests and signs forbiddin: 
this, that and the other are printed 
four languages on the walls, it does ! 
seem to make the slightest differe! 
Anarchy reigns, and this new pu 
seems devoid of shame. One thing al 
it has in common with its pre-war | 
decessors—a fear of hearing mus! 
novelties. Again, this new public is 
most totally uneducated musically, : 
Beethoven is quite as strange to it 
Scriabine. It swallows any and ev 
program. It would be well if thé 
profiteers, these “nouveaux riches,’ W 
have so much money that they could | 
it to the pigs, were to support art 
stead. Let them found a “Society of N: 
Friends of Music,” and give musical n 
elties, the oftener the better. By 
doing they would be performing a | 
cultural service, all their misdeeds w 
be forgiven them, and, in additio 
place of honor would be assigned t! 
in the history of music. 











ALEXANDER VON ZEMLINSKY has | 
pleted a new opera, “The Dwarf,” a 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Birthday of the 
fanta.” 
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Bach Recitals, Vienna Operetta, 
Russian Ballet Gratify London 











ONDON, June 12.—Individual recital 
4-4 events in this city have been plenti- 
ful and agreeably diversified by occa- 
sional chamber music concerts such as 
that of the London Chamber Music 
Players at Queen’s Hall, not so long ago. 
Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Felix 
Salmond and Wiliam Murdoch, at the 
coneert in question, presented Brahms’ 
intellectual Quartet in C Minor, Op. 60; 

Handel “Passacaglia” for violin and 
viola, amusing enough to excite enthus- 
iasm in those with a taste for contra- 
puntal acrobatics, in the Halvorsen ar- 
rangement; the _ scholarly Phantasy 
Quartet by Frank Bridge; and the im- 


mortal pianoforte trio by Tchaikovsky, 
in A Minor, “in memory of a great ar- 
tist.” In this work Siloti gave the piano 
part a wonderfully poignant reading. 
The London Classical Quintet—J. Kruse, 
first violin; P. Brunet, second violin; R. 
Jeremy, viola; F. Otscharkoff, ’cello, and 
Mathilde Verne, piano—another organi- 
zation devoted to chamber music, made 
its first appearance at Aeolian Hall, with 
a Schumann program, including the 
Quartet, Op. 41; but as has been re- 
marked before “a Schumann program 
needs the utmost discrimination to avoid 
the effect of a banquet of hors d’oeuvres.” 


Six Bach Recitals 


Outstanding among the recitals has 
been the group of six Bach recitals, a 
veritable week of them, which Harold 
Samuels has given at Wigmore Hall. It 
is a musical feat which no other pianist 
has as yet carried out before a London 
audience. The first recital included the 
Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor, the 
French Suite in E, a prelude and fugue 
selected from the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” and the Partita in A Minor. The 
following three recitals each embraced 
one of the partitas, with a toccata and 
other works. The Goldberg Variations 
were played, and the final recital brought 
the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. Mr. 
Samuels played with great resource of 
phrasing, and with a simplicity and spon- 
taneity which his audience appreciated to 
the full. In Mr. Samuels’ case Bach’s 
variety of design and liberty of thought, 
which call for an interpreter of his cali- 
ber, received their full portion of free- 
dom of expression. His audience found 
it no effort to listen to him, and was 


carried along with the varying beauty 
of each dance tune in the partitas and 
suites. It was interesting to note that 
when Mr. Samuels played the Prelude of 
the first Prelude and Fugue from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” he took it 
nearly twice as fast as did Mr. Moisei- 
witsch at his recent recital. 


“The Gipsy Princess” 


At the Prince of Wales Theater, Kal- 
man’s “The Gipsy Princess,” a Viennese 
operetta of the most approved type, and 
a decidedly bright and cheery produc- 
tion, was presented with Sari Petras in 
the leading rdédle. Those among the 
audience who expected to find another 
“Merry Widow” in “The Gipsy Princess” 
were no doubt disappointed, for although 
there were a number of ingratiating 
waltz tunes in the operetta, there is noth- 
ing like the one which set the town afire 
in the old days. Yet much of the Kal- 
man music was delightful, even though 
it lacked the haunting note which makes 
for instant popularity. 


Dance-Music of Andalusia 


The Diaghileff season of Russian Bal- 
let at the Prince’s Theater is scoring a 
success to which it is accustomed, for 
London has always been appreciative of 
this modern art form. The new “Cuadro 
Flamenco,” which won such favor in 
Paris, is no less popular in London. 
Picasso’s décor is a satirically sketched 
theater interior, with an 1850 suggestion 
about it. Men with pointed jackets and 
broad trousers, and women in mantillas 
and flounces are seated about three sides 
of a square, on a raised platform in the 
middle of the stage. They take not a 
bit of notice of the audience, but sit and 
strum their instruments, with an occa- 
sional melancholy lilt of song, as though 
they were an evocation of folk-life in 
Spain some seventy years ago. Sud- 
denly the guitars twang in a more rapid 
tempo, Rojas and El Tejero, two of the 
male dancers, leap out into the middle 
of the group, and perform the “Tango 
Gitano,” while the “sustained tattoo of 
their heels on the hollow flooring whips 
the blood like military drums.”’ And then 
the dancers subside quite as suddenly 
as they had leaped out, and resume their 
places. The music quickens and dies 
away as dancer after dancer, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with others, leap to the 
center of the ring. And with each lull 
of the music one may look forward to 
some new emotional sensation. The 





Mile. Daunt of the Paris Opéra, Famous for Her 


Fhoto by A. N, 


Mirzaoff 


Egyptian Dance Interpretations, 


in a Striking Pose in “Aida” 





dances are all varied: there is Estam- 
pillo’s “Alegria,” the “Jota Aragonesa” 
and the “Garrotin Comico,” in which Ga- 
brielita del Garrotin makes a mock of 
peasant clumsiness; and the morbid 
“Garrotin Grotesco,” whose leading fig- 
ure is the footless Mate, “the man with- 
out feet,” a worker of wonders with his 
agile stumps. In these dances of the 
“Cuadro Flamenco,” so racy of the Iber- 
ian soil, barbaric energy and the unre- 
strained display of passion carry away 
the spectator, and are apt to lead him to 


forget the technical perfection which 
each dance represents. Yet this technique 
is always in evidence, and Maria Dal- 
baicin’s charming “La Farruca’”’ is al- 
most academic in its grace. That the An- 
dalusian dances of the Russian Ballet in 
particular—to say nothing of the other 
ballets which Paris has so recently ap- 
plauded—have won the hearts of Lon- 
doners is an established fact, and the 
appearance here of the Russian dancers, 
even during the most vivid season, is an 
event tu cause delight. 





THE Neapolitan Artistic Co-operative 
Society for Theater Workers, organized 
y Mascagni, expects to take over the 
management of the famous San Carlo 
Cheater. Mascagni says: “We wish to 
take over communal theaters so that citi- 

ns may enjoy the finest artistic mani- 

tations of the day.” 


ISIDORE DE LARA’S opera, “Messaline,” 
to be produced at the great Roman 
nphitheater in Nimes in July. Its tem- 
amental heroine, the greatest court- 
in of all times, is to be represented 
Mile. Adriani, the Paris contralto. 


\CCORDING to the new constitution 
reed for the Leipsic Conservatory, the 
re artistic management of the insti- 
on in the future is to be intrusted 
a Senate of professors and distin- 
hed musicians. 


MERICAN moving pictures will be 
wn in the Paris Opera, in the after- 
is to make up the evening deficits 
ypera. The Lasky-Famous Players 
ipany has secured the concession for 
Paramount films. 


AMBURG, June 11.—The twenty-fifth 
rmance of Erich Korngold’s opera, 
Tote Stadt,” took place here not 
ago, and the work is acknowl- 
1 to be Hamburg’s greatest operatic 
ess of the past quarter-century. 
gold conducted the twenty-fifth per- 
ance in person, and was accorded 
nultuous ovation. 


Varied Notes on Musical Events 
From Many Parts of the Globe 





HITELEY VILLAGE, ENGLAND, 

June 12.—The visit of the King 
and Queen two weeks ago, to this crea- 
tion of the late William Whiteley, who 
left £1,000,000 for homes for women over 
sixty and men over sixty-five, ended 
with choral singing by the Village Glee 
Club, every member of which is over 
sixty years of age. The conductress, in 
special compliment to the Queen, had 
selected “May Day” as the song to be 
sung, and its rendering by this body of 
aged women was pathetic in the extreme. 
The villagers themselves did not seem 
to notice the incongruity, but the visitors 
did, and hardly knew which to admire 
most, the youthful spirit of the singers 
or the technical excellence of their sing- 
ing. 

3UDAPEST, June 14.—The Municipal 
Theater, which during the whole dura- 
tion of the war was given over to the 
performance of operetta, has once more 
been restored to its original standing as 
a National Opera House, in which opera 
only will be performed. 

ROUEN, June 10.—Raoul Lésens’ comic 
opera, “Lais,” in one act, to a book by 
Emile Deshays, was given its premiére 
recently at the Théatre des Arts. It 
introduces the courtezan JLais, who, 
aided by her lover, Aristippe, and the 
philosopher Diogenes, makes a jest of an 


old fop who has disguised himself as a 
young lover in order to win her favor. 
The music does not pretend to be more 
than attractive, and is carefully and 
discreetly orchestrated. Mlle. Hourlier, 
Mme. Gavelle, M. Revaldi, M. Cosson and 
M. Gostaud played the leading roles. 


LEIpsic, June 13.—‘Joannes,” a dra- 
matic Passion in ‘eight tableaux, by Fritz 
teck-Malleczewen, has been produced at 
the Leipsic Nachttheater with great suc- 


cess. 


3ERLIN, July 12.—A most valuable 
and hitherto unknown autograph copy of 
the first important work written by the 
youthful Beethoven is listed in a cata- 
logue just published by the antiquarian, 
Leo Liepmannsohn. It is a fifty-four- 
page long piano part of the Concerto for 
pianoforte in B Flat, written out in full. 
The copy is one as yet unknown in Bee- 
thoven literature, and its special value 
—it is estimated at 60,000 marks—lies 
in the fact that the principal part is 
written out completely. 

NEUCHATEL, June 9.—Handel’s ora- 
torio, “Jeptha,” in a revision by Her- 
mann Stephani, is to be presented in the 
fall of this year in this city, in French. 

TuNIs, June 10.—Despite excellent or- 
chestral concerts at the Theatre Munici- 
pal, at which Santoliquido and Camille 
Boucoiran conduct, the recital given by 


Saint-Saéns some time ago, and numer- 
ous other recitals and concerts, the pub- 
lic is showing insufficient interest in the 
venture. The hall of the Theatre 
Municipal appears enormous, so small is 
the usual audience, which is clear ev}- 
dence that the public prefers dancing and 
the jazz band to Beethoven. 

MonTE CARLO, June 12.—Perform- 
ances by the Russian Ballet here in- 
cluded Manuel de Falla’s “Le Tricorne,”’ 
“Petrouschka,” the Fokine “Cléopatre,” 
“Thamar,” Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Soleil de Nuit,” and 
“Ta Boutique Fantasque.” The last- 
mentioned ballet, whose music is by Ros- 
sini, arranged and orchestrated by Et- 
torino Respighi, scored quite an aston- 
ishing success when it was revived 
toward the end of this season, as did 
the “Femmes de Bonne Humeur,” for 
which Tommasini orchestrated Scar- 
latti’s original score. It was interpreted 
with rare homogeneity by Mlles. L. 
Tchernicheva, Nemichinova and Zverew, 
and the corps de ballet. 

BERLIN, June 14.—Kreisler arrived in 
this city not long ago, and it was a pleas- 
ure to greet, in the person of this artist, 
one who, although he had fought against 
the Allies as an officer, had received in 
London the most cordial reception and 
such lively demonstrations of sympathy 
and appreciation that he was too moved 


to continue playing. The London press 
dwelt with unanimity on the moral 

: c “wae 
pointed out by the occurrence. Kreisier 


is the first to break the ice, and to prove 
that, as in Italy and America, the 
hatchet has finally been buried. 
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DONATE $15,000 TO 
SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


Scholarship and Orchestra 
Funds for New England 
Conservatory 


Boston, June 27.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music held its com- 
mencement exercises in Jordan Hall on 
June 21. Of special note was the sing- 
ing of Norma Jean Erdmann, and the 
pianism of Helen Mildred Hare and 
Walter Leonard Hansen, each of whom 
played portions of the Grieg A Minor 
Concerto. The-.Conservatory Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Wallace Good- 
rich, played the accompaniments. 


Two important gifts to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music were an- 
nounced by Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the faculty. One was of $5,000, given 
by Samuel Endicott of the faculty, in 
memory of his father, Henry B. Endi- 
cott, formerly of the board of trustees, 
the income to be used for special needs 
of the Conservatory Orchestra. The 
other was of $10,000, from Mrs. M. Ida 
Converse, the income to be used to 
create two major scholarships in the 
school. 

Scholarships for the school year 
1921-22 were announced as follows: Carl 
Baerman scholarship, Jesus M. Sanroma; 
Walter H. Langshaw scholarship, di- 
vided between Lillian Andrews and Hil- 
dred Polley; first Converse scholarship, 
divided between Elizabeth Bingham and 
Zenobia Rickman; second Converse 
scholarship, Owen Hewitt; third Con- 
verse scholarship, Etta Flanders; first 
Evans scholarship, Eleanor Furminger 
and Mary E. Madden; second Evans 


scholarship, Charles Stratton; third 
Evans scholarship, Norma Jean Erd- 
mann and Julia Blankenship; fourth 


Evans scholarship, Katherine Pelesar- 
ski and Antoinette Perner; fifth Evans 
scholarship, Lucille Quimby English and 
George Brown; first Fannie E. French 
scholarship, Madeleine J. Conant and 
Marion Dyer; second Fannie E. French 
scholarship, Minot A. Beal and Charles 
Touchette. 

The following officers of the Alumni 
Association of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music have been elected: 
President, Charles Dennee; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Belle Bacon Bond; sec- 
ond vice-president, Walter J. Kugler; 
recording secretary, Bertha Graves; cor- 
responding secretary, Minnie B. Fox; 
financial secretary, Homer C. Humphrey; 
treasurer, Alfred DeVoto; auditor, 
Henry M. Dunham; directors, Edwin L. 
Gardiner, Julius Chaloff, Mildred Cloak, 
Annie May Cook. 

The annual reunion of the association 
was held in Recital Hall on the evening 
preceding commencement. A brief mu- 
sical program contributed by Charles 
Bennett, baritone, of the faculty, and 
Walter Leonard Hansen, ’21, pianist, 
was followed by dancing. H. L. 





CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS AID 
MUSIC IN WATERTOWN 


Active Season of Concerts and Mass 
Singing Planned for Fall 
and Winter 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., June 27.—A series 
of artists’ concerts and an increase in 
mass singing are planned for next sea- 
son by Morning Musicales, Inc., assisted 
by civic organizations of Watertown. 
The city has appropriated $500 to 
finance the community performances. 
Mass singing became popular here in 
1915, when it was introduced by Harry 
Barnhart, community song leader of 
New York and Rochester. The success 
of the venture was due largely to the 
efforts of Mrs. W. F. Rogers, chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Northern 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, spoke before the organization 
the following year and did much to aid 
the development of interest in music. 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, editor of 
the musical publication of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, also gave an 
address. Morning Musicales, Inc., then 
took up the idea and sponsored a series 
of community sings held in Trinity 
Parish House. Mrs. Paul Whitney of 
Potsdam, well known as a leader of 
community singing in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, led the singing. 

During the season of 1920-21 the 


Rotary Club gave twelve community con- 
certs in. City Park. The attendance at 
each concert exceeded 2000. The Rotary 
Club has guaranteed the financing of the 
project next season if the municipal 
appropriation proves insufficient. Special 
club days will be held, to be known as 
“Rotary,” “Kiwanis,” “Zonta” (business 
women’s club), “Old People’s Day,” and 
“Country Folks Day.” The F. Lyle 
Schmid Band will furnish accompani- 
ments and will play band numbers at 
each concert. 


EDNA THOMAS LECTURES 








Series of Discourses on Music Engages 
New Orleans Society 


NEW ORLEANS, June 18.—Edna 
Thomas is giving a ‘series of lecture- 
recitals at the home of Mrs. Andrew 
Stewart, and fashionable folk, belated 
in their summer plans, have subscribed 
in large numbers. Russian and Scandi- 
navian music constituted the first pro- 
gram. The second of the series included 
Debussy, Duparc, Hiie, Lully, and a few 
Italian arias, with bits of biography and 
national lore interspersed. Mrs. Thomas 
was cordially welcomed home after her 
sojourn in New York. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gast sang, J. O. Thomp- 
son played the saxophone, Helen Pitkin 
Schertz gave three harp numbers, and 
Theodore Roehl and Edward Wheelahan 
submitted vocal numbers, at the Salon de 
Belles Lettres, June 15. Emmet Ken- 
nedy, several of whose compositions were 
sung, accompanied. BH. FF. 8. 





Berta Reviere Plans New York Recital 
After Tour 


Berta Reviere, who left New York last 
week on a short motor trip through New 
York State, has just been booked by her 
manager, Annie Friedberg, to give a 
joint recital with Giovanni Martino, bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera, for a concert 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Miss Reviere will give another New 
York recital immediately when she re- 
turns from a tour which will practically 
extend through the first part of the 
season. 





Friedberg Artists on Vacation 


Some of the artists under Annie Fried- 
berg’s management, who have already 
gone away for the Summer are Leila 
Topping, pianist, who is at Westerly, 
R. I.; Adelaide Fischer, soprano, in 
Maine; Giovanni Martino, bass, at 
Greenwich, Conn.; Neira Riegger, con- 
tralto, in the Catskill Mountains; Gold- 
ina de Wolf Lewis. soprano, Newport, 
N. H., and Miguel Nicastro, violinist, in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Cyril Scott Marries 
A paragraph in “Le Canada Musical” 
announces the recent marriage of Cyril 


Scott, the English composer, to Rose 
Allatiri, authoress. No details are 
given. 


RALLY CHARLESTON 
TO AID SYMPHONY 


South Carolinans Seek $30,000 
to Place Orchestra on 
Permanent Basis 


CHARLESTON, S. C., June 27.—As the © 


result of a concert given here recently 
by the Charleston Symphony, under the 
conductorship of Sandor Harmati of the 
Letz Quartet, great interest has been 
aroused in the local orchestra, and a 
drive has been instituted for funds to 
support it. 

The orchestra has been conducted up 
to now by Martha Laurens Patterson, 
a pianist of this city, with much suc- 
cess. Mr. Harmati was the first pro- 
fessional conductor to lead the forces and 
the concert proved so great a success 
that both the press and public began 
agitation to put the organization on a 
permanent foundation. 

The sum necessary for a year’s main- 
tenance is $30,000, and it is hoped that 
this will be subscribed within the next 
fortnight. 

A quarter of the necessary stock sub- 
scription has been placed and the news- 
papers throughout the State, realizing 
the importance of the movement, are 
urging their readers to purchase stock 
with all possible speed. The Charleston 
Symphony was among the first of the 
southern orchestras to be established, 
having been founded in November, 1919, 
and having given its first concert Feb. 
29, 1920. The entire personnel for these 
two years has given its services abso- 
lutely free. 





Martino Pupil Makes Début Before Ital- 
ian Musical League 


Jeannette Comoroda, a promising pupil 
of Alfredo Martino, made her first pub- 
lic appearance as assisting artist at a 
concert given at the Italian Musical 
League, on June 19. The young singer 
made a gratifying success in Giordano’s 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Pergolesi’s “Su tu 
m’ami” and “Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” with a beautiful and well-mod- 
ulated voice and commendable diction. 
The other artists were Jean V. Nes- 
toresco, violinist, and Espartero Palazzi, 
bass. Mr. Bimboni and B. Gagliano were 
the accompanists. 


Elsie DeVoe Plans Series at Mountain 
Resorts 


Elsie DeVoe, pianist, is adding many 
successes to her already long list. She 
has been entertaining guests at the 
Colonial Hotel, Kitchewan, N. Y., in a 
series of recitals during June and will 
give another series at various mountain 
resorts in the Catskills during July and 
August. 








WING to the very large num- 

ber of our readers, who desire 
to have MUSICAL AMERICA sent to 
them while they are away for the 
summer, it is earnestly requested 
that subscribers send in changes 
of address two weeks before the 
date of the issue with which issue 
it is desired the change take effect. 
Both old and new addresses should 
be given, written clearly (prefer- 
ably typewritten), and sent to 
“Circulation Department,” Must!- 
CAL AMERICA. It will be of mutual 
benefit, if this is kindly observed 
by our readers. 

Circulation Department, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


BACH CHOIR TO MAKE 
PHILADELPHIA VISI! 


Accepts Invitation of Edwar 
W. Bok to Give Concert 
in November 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28.—The no! 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem will devia: 
from its time honored precedent a: 
make a musical pilgrimage to Phi! 
delphia next season. Announcement h 
been officially made that it will give 
characteristic program of Bach music o 
Nov. 5 at the Academy of Music, as on 
of the features of the coming season i: 


the rehabilitated house under the ney 
régime of Edward W. Bok, whose effort 
saved it from being converted to othe 
uses and whose enlightened policy 
making it the community art center o 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the founder of the 


Bach Choir and its director in the cele 
brated Bach Festivals, will conduct th 


program, which is to consist of several 
choral numbers, selections by the Trom- 


bone Choir and instrumental pieces b\ 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, which wil! 


also play the accompaniments. 


To Mr. Bok is due the credit for the 
invitation and acceptance of the Bach 
Choir to come to Philadelphia. The 


entire body has hitherto been heard on!: 
in Bethlehem, and in New York, thoug 


there have been countless invitations for 


it to visit all the large cities of th 
country. The invitation of the Academ: 
of Music Corporation was presented t 
the choir at its annual picnic recent!) 
in Bethlehem. 

Accommodations are limited at t! 
annual Bach Festival and the Academ) 
of Music appearance will give oppo: 
tunity to many music lovers to hear 
organization, as the Academy has 
large capacity. W. R. ™ 


Important Notice I 





MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S 
GUIDE 

for 1921 


q Have you for reference this compendium of 


q The musical resources of the United States 
and Canada digested fully, yet concisely. 


q The ideal book for musician, music lover, 
music student, musical manager. 


Or of Your Book Store or Music Dealer 





“The most valuable book of its kind ever issued!” 


(from a letter sent the publishers by a noted musician ) 


information? 


Bound in linen cloth; Price $2.00 


Obtainable through the publishers 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO., 


501 Fifth Ave, New York 
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Offer $15,000 in Prizes to American Musicians 


Individuals, Choral Clubs, Festival Associations and Publications Make Attractive Offers to Composers and Performers — 
Works Chosen Are Assured Public Performance and in Many Cases Publication — Practically Every Musical Form 
Represented — Prizes for Compositions Predominate — Traveling Scholarships Give Coveted Opportunity for Euro- 


pean Study 





€ 











ee ae among the many difficul- 
ties besetting the path of young musi- 
ians, especially those whose finances are 
-|im, is the problem of how to develop 
atural talent. It is axiomatic that the 
most pronounced ability, be it for com- 
position or performance, is of compara- 

ively small value to the listening public 
nla accompanied by technique sure 
and well grounded. On the other hand, 
there is probably no field of endeavor in 
which God-given ability is so readily 
recognized or so quickly aided as in 
music. Practically every teacher has one 
or more pupils whom he teaches free, 
some absolutely so, and others under con- 
tract for a percentage of their earnings 
after the professional start has been 
made. 


This, however, is more frequently the 
case with the person endowed with abil- 
ity as a performer; the singer, the pian- 
ist or the violinist. The composer, no 
matter what his talent, has a harder 
time of it, and the best possible instruc- 
tion by no means insures entrance into 
the fraternity of successful composers. 
All over the country, however, prize com- 
petitions are frequently instituted, which 
not only mean monetary compensation, 
but also public performance, and usually 
publication by some well-known firm of 
the works selected as the best. These 
amount at present to more than $15,000. 
ce are also scholarships at practically 
all the schools of music throughout the 
pret and traveling fellowships giving 
the opportunity for European study. 


Philadelphia Prizes 


There are many important prize con- 
tests now open. The Mendelssohn Club 
of Philadelphia, which annually gives a 
prize for a choral work, offers $100 for 
the best composition in eight parts, a 
cappella, for large mixed chorus. Condi- 
tions have not been made public in de- 
tail, but information may be had by 
writing to the club’s secretary, George 
U. Malpass, 6711 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Another prize offered in 
Philadelphia is that of the Matinée 
Musical Club. The amount of this prize 
* $200, but the work is of somewhat 
larger proportions than that required by 
the "Mendelienbe Club. A dramatic musi- 
cal setting of Longfellow’s “The Masque 
of Pandora,” with incidental solo parts, 
choruses for women’s voices and accom- 
paniment of string orchestra, including 
harp and piano, has to be submitted. 
The setting may be in operetta form, but 
must not exceed an hour and a half or be 
less than one hour in performance. The 
work selected will be presented by the 
Matinée Musical Club Chorus and assist- 
ing soloists in the spring of 1922. The 
prize also assures the purchase of 125 
copies from the publisher. Compositions 
have to be sent anonymously but must 

ir a distinguishing mark or motto, a 
copy of which, with the composer’s full 
name and address, must be inclosed in 
a sealed envelope. The contest closes on 
Nov. 1 next. Mrs. George L. Estabrook, 
620 Cliveden Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, who is the secretary of the 

», will furnish additional information. 


The Berkshire Contest 


‘he Berkshire Chamber Music Prize 

( $1,000 offered annually by Mrs. Fred- 
k Shurtleff Coolidge, is this year for 
iano trio. Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by Aug. 1 next, and should be ad- 
sed to Hugo Kortschak Berkshire 
Musie Colony, Pittsfield, Mass. The con- 
‘itions of the Berkshire Prize for 1922 
Were announced in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA of June 18. A string quartet 
s called for and the prize-winning com- 
po-ition will be played at the Berkshire 
testival at Pittsfield, 1922. Manuscripts 
must be received by Mr. Kortschak at the 
Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
\venue, New York not later than April 
1922. Works must never have been 
formed publicly either in part or en- 

y and no work that has previously 

a prize will be accepted. Tran- 
ptions and adaptations are also in- 


eligible. Rights of performance are to 
belong to Mrs. Coolidge for four months 
after the award of the prize, after which 
they revert to the composer. The orig- 
inal manuscript becomes the property of 
Mrs. Coolidge, not for copyright reasons 
but as a souvenir. Manuscripts are to 
be sent anonymously under the same con- 
ditions governing those of the Philadel- 
phia Matinée Musical Club contest. 
This contest was instituted by Mrs. 
Coolidge in 1917. The winners of the 
prizes have been: 1918, Tadeusz Iarecki, 
with a string quartet; 1919, piano and 
viola sonata or suite, won by Ernest 
Bloch. In this contest Rebecca Clarke’s 
Sonata tied with Mr. Bloch’s Suite and 
the judges came to a deadlock until Mrs. 
Coolidge cast the deciding vote in favor 
of the Suite, which proved to be Mr. 
Bloch’s composition. In 1920 the prize 
was won by Francesco Malipiero with 
his Quartet, “Rispetti e Strambotti.” 


North Shore Festival Prize 


A prize of $1,000 has been offered by 
the North Shore Music Festival Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, for an orchestral com- 
position to be played at the 1922 North 
Shore Music Festival and also by the 
Chicago Symphony under’ Frederick 
Stock during the following winter. Con- 
testants must be American by birth or 
naturalization. The work must not ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes in performance and 
must be for orchestra exclusively. Con- 
certos are debarred but the piano may 
be used as a purely orchestral instru- 
ment. Five works will be selected from 
the entire number received and these will 
be performed at a public rehearsal and 
that adjudged best will be awarded the 
prize. Scores must be received not later 
than Jan. 1, 1922, sent by parcel post, 
insured, to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. In addi- 
tion to parts for wind instruments and 
percussion, the composers of the five 
works selected must furnish eight parts 
for first and second violins each, five 
violas, five ’cellos and five double basses. 
They will be notified not later than one 
month before the performance that their 
works have been selected for the public 
rehearsal. Manuscripts must be anony- 
mous and identifiable by means of a 
motto in the customary way. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 have been 
offered by the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner and several public spirited citizens 
for an “Official Song” for that city. Not 
more than two persons were permitted 
to collaborate on one song and the words 
and piano score, either printed or care- 
fully written in ink, were to have been 
received by the Song Contest Editor, 
Chicago, not later than June 30. Twelve 
prizes will be awarded, a first of $2,000. 
Other prizes include pianos, phonographs, 
and a two weeks’ vacation at Sulphur 
Lick Springs. The result of this com- 
petition nas not yet been made public. 


Federated Clubs’ Competitions 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs at its biennial conventions, awards 
a number of prizes that stimulate the in- 
terest not only of composers but of per- 
formers throughout the country. Prizes 
of $150 have been awarded to the best 
singer, pianist, violinist and organist in 
past competitions. Preliminary contests 
are held in the various club districts 
throughout the country and the winners 
in these compete at the national conven- 
tion in the finals. The winners, besides 
the cash award, are booked for a tour 
throughout the country. The prizes for 
composition vary. At the biennial held 
at Peterborough, N. H., in July, 1919, a 
prize of $300 was given for a string 
quartet, won by Henry Holden Huss of 
New York; two of $100 each for songs 
were won by Carroll Robinson of Chicago 
and Frances McCollin of Philadelphia; 
$100 for a ’cello solo, won by Helen Crane 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., and $100 for an 
organ number, won by Van Denman 
Thompson of Greencastle, Pa. In addi- 
tion to these prizes, the winners were 
each awarded an additional prize of $150 
each as “the Edward McDowell Prize” in 
honor of the late composer, by Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner of Chicago, the then retiring 
president of the Federation. 


At the 1921 Biennial which recently 
came to a close in the Tri-Cities, Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline, principal 
interest centered in the prize oratorio, 
“The Apocalypse,” for which the sum of 
$5,000 was awarded to Paolo Gallico of 
New York. The prize of $100 for a 
violin number was awarded to Irenée 
Bergé of New York, and similar amounts 
went to Bessie M. Whitely of Brooklyn 
for a song, to. William Middelschulte of 
Evanston, Ill., for an organ number, and 
to Lloyd Loar of Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
a ’cello number. The $150 prize winners 
for performers were: Female voice, De- 
vora Nadworney, mezzo-soprano, of Bay- 
onne, N. J.; male voice, George C. Smith 
of Evanston, Ill., baritone; piano, En- 
rique Ros of New York, and violin, Her- 
man Rosen of Cleveland, Ohio. Prizes 
are also given by many state federations 
throughout the country. 

The next Biennial will be held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., but the conditions with re- 
gard to the prizes to be awarded then 
have yet to be announced. 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship 


* The Pulitzer scholarship amounting to 
$1,500 and enabling the winner to study 
in Europe, is awarded annually by a 
jury composed of members of the teach- 
ing staff of the department of music of 
Columbia University and of the Institute 
of Musical Art. Nomination for the 
scholarship must be made in writing on 
or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the sec- 
retary of the university and must be ac- 
companied by a work composed during 
the calendar year ending the previous 
Dec. 31. The work must be submitted 
anonymously with a device or motto on 
the outside of an envelope inclosed with 
manuscript. In the envelope must be 
the composer’s name and address, age 
and a brief biographical sketch includ- 
ing names of teachers with whom the 
applicant has studied. The prize was 
awarded this year to Foster Hankins of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Last year it was 
won by Bernard Rogers, then of the staff 
of MusIcCAL AMERICA; in 1918 by Samuel 
Gardner, and in 1917 by Meyer I. Silver. 


National American Festival 


The National American Music Festy- 
val, which was founded five years ago at 
Lockport, N. Y., but which has been 
transferred to Buffalo, offers $450 in 
prizes for singers, pianists and violin- 
ists. Auditions will be held each morn- 
ing during the week of the Festival, 
Oct. 3 to 8, and are open to all American- 
born musicians who can offer works by 
American-born composers. In the case 
of singers, works must be presented in 
English. Each contestant is limited to 
ten minutes in performance. The con- 
testants adjudged the best in the three 
divisions will be awarded $100 each and 
the second-best, $50 each. Applications 
should be made to A. A. Van de Mark, 
223 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. A 
church choir contest will also be held on 
Oct. 8, as part of the Festival. The com- 
positions chosen for choir trials are 
Philip James’s “The Days of Old,” and 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

Last year, the first time that prizes 
were given at this festival, the success- 
ful performers were: Voice, Leora Mc- 


Chesney, contralto, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
first prize; Rose Dreeben, soprano, of 
New York City, ond prize. Violin, 


Mildred Wiseman of San Antonio, Tex., 
first prize; Robert Doellner of South 
Manchester, Conn., second prize. Piano, 
Adolph Ruzick of Chicago, first prize. In 
the case of the second prize, Edith Freed- 
man of New York, and Lois Dunbar of 
Fredonia, N. Y., both received the same 
average and the amount of the prize was 
divided. 


Ohio Music Teachers’ 


The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
which meets annually in various cities in 
the State, awards money prizes every 
year at the convention. At the 1920 
convention, held in Oxford, the prize 
winners were: Mixed chorus, $100, Hor- 
ace Whitehouse of Wesleyan University; 
for women’s chorus, $100, Florence Gol- 


Awards 


son of the Cincinnati Conservatory; for 
sacred chorus, $50, George Leighton of 
Cincinnati Conservatory; for song, $100, 
prize divided between Carl Hugo Grimm 
and John Meldrum. At the convention 
held in Dayton last month the Civic 
Music League Prize of $100 was divided 
between Lucille Wilkin of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, May List of Massillon, and 
Harry D. Fay of Cleveland, Miss Wilkin 
receiving $50, and the other two winners 
$25 each. The $50 prize for violin was 
awarded to Mrs. H. E. Talbot of Dayton. 
The Ella May Smith prize of $100 for a 
string quartet was won by R. A. Laslett 
Smith of New Jersey. The special prize 
of $50 for the singer with the best Eng- 
lish diction, offered by John C. Freund, 
editor of MusIcaL AMERICA, was awarded 
to Hazel Levy, mezzo-soprano, of Cincin- 

nati. The conditions for next year’s con- 
test have not yet been announced. 

The Symphony Society of New York 
this year awarded prizes amounting to 
$1,500, given by Henry Harkness F lagler, 
for orchestral works. The first prize of 
$1,000 was won by Louis T. Gruenberg 
of New York, for his work entitled “The 
Hill of Dreams,” and the second prize 
of $500 by Karl McKinley of Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. McKinley’s work bore no 
title. The two prize winning works will 
be played at the first concert by the or- 
chestra on Oct. 20. No announcement 
has been made of prize competitions for 
the coming season. 


Other Prizes Available 


The Illinois chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists will hold a “Manu- 
script Festival of Organ Music” in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 10. Members of the Guild 
are invited to send manuscripts to Alice 
R. Deal, secretary of the chapter. No 
prize has been mentioned in this case 
and the competition is open to members 
of the Guild only. 

The American Song Composers’ Fest!- 
val, held annually at Greenwood, Ind., 
awards cash prizes for compositions in 
different forms. 

The San Antonio Music Club of San 
Antonio, Tex., annually awards $100 for 
the best song submitted. The prize was 
won this year by W. J. Marsh of Fort 
Worth, and last year by E. Clyde Whit- 
lock of the same city. 

Adolph Muhlmann of the Chicago 
Musical College, offers $100 for the best 
singing of a Mozart aria. The prize was 
awarded this year to Lucille Howard for 
her performance of “Dove Sono” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

The American Academy at Rome will 
add three fellowships in music as soon 
as the endowment fund of $300,000 has 
been completed. This will entitle the 
winner to four years of study in Rome. 





New Musical Reading 


PEYCKE 


“Thanksgiving Guests” 


humorous and fanciful 


For Sale at All Dealers 


923 Third Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 











HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


















Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antvnio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer, 

| ____ ~— 
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HARRY H. HALL 


Takes great pleasure in announcing the return to America of 


LYDIA LINDGREN 
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Dramatic Soprano of The Chicago Opera Company ! 
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Miss Lindgren has temporarily left the operatic stage and interrupted 
iw a two-year European trip in order to meet the incessant demands for 
voice of astonishing volume, lovely quality and range, which she directs appearances here. This brilliant young “Swedish nightingale” will start 
with an intelligence possesse early in the fall of 1921 on a trans-continental concert tour. A few 
excellent dates are still open. Address: 


“Artistically Miss Lindgren ranks high. She has a superb « 


“Her appearance shoul 


people but to all American music lovers, as she is destined to be one of HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
the leading dramatic sopranos of the world.”—Worcester, Mass., Telegram. SABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Elena Gerhardt Sails for America 


Elena Gerhardt, the Lieder singer, 
sailed for New York from Rotterdam on 
the Nieuw Amsterdam on June 22. She 
will spend the summer near New York 
with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Goldman, and will begin her concert sea- 
son in October. She is already announced 
for a series of three Sunday evening re- 
citals in the Town Hall, New York, in 
October, December and early January 
and will also be heard there with or- 
chestra in one of the concerts sponsored 
by the Friends of Music. She will re- 
turn to Europe in January. 





Gertrude Cowen Enters Motion Picture 
Field 


Gertrude F. Cowen, widely known in 
the musical field from her long connec- 
tion with it as a manager of artists, has 
become secretary-treasurer of the Roder- 
Cowen Service Corporation, which will 
specialize in writing, producing and dis- 
tributing motion pictures for all re- 
quirements. These pictures will be de- 


voted largely to educational-industrial 
enterprises. 





Mortimer Browning in New York 


Engagements have come fast to Mor- 
timer Browning, pianist, subsequent to 
his establishing himself in New York. 
June appearances in concert have been 
made at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, the Hotel Majestic in 
New York City, and a private musicale 
at the home of Adolf Lewisohn. Mr. 
srowning will be heard in Darien, Conn., 
on June 28. Besides a good deal of pri- 
vate work with pupils and as accompan- 
ist with singers, Mr. Browning’s summer 
activities will include the direction of 
the music at the Seventh Scientist 
Church during the absence of the regu- 
lar incumbent in July and August. 





Frieda Klink to Sing at Summer Con- 
certs 


It falls to the lot of few “season- 
new” singers to be kept busy during the 
summer months, but Frieda Klink, who 
made her début in song recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall, in January last, has a num- 
ber of recitals before her. She is mak- 
ing ten appearances with the Goldman 
Concert Band at various public parks 
and on the Green at Columbia, where her 
artistic singing has already made her 
a favorite with audiences at the popular 
al fresco series. Besides these appear- 
ances she recently sang in Englewood, 
N. J., at the commencement of the 1921 


class of the Englewood Hospital School 
of Nursing. 
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The New Contralto 


Opens Her Season in Chicago, 
October 23, 1921, in Recital 


Engaged by F. Wight Neumann 


MANAGEMENT: 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Marie Tiffany, on Vacation Eve, 


Bids Farewell to N. Y. Roof-tops 
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Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Takes Tea al Fresco with George E. 
Brown and Lucy Haselau of International Concert Direction, Inc. 


ARIE TIFFANY has left simmering 

New York for the cool green of 
Briarcliff Manor, where she is spending 
the summer at Briarcliff Lodge. Prior 
to her departure she made some phono- 
graph records at the Brunswick Record- 
ing Laboratories, and it was during an 
interval in her work here that the pho- 
tographer secured his record—an inter- 
esting picture showing the soprano tak- 
ing tea on the balcony with George E. 
Brown and Lucy Haselau of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Inc., under 
whose banner she is enrolled. 

Miss Tiffany’s last season was a 
strenuous one, for in addition to her oper- 
atic activities she concertized widely. 
Before the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera last November a concert tour took 
Miss Tiffany to the Pacific Coast, and at 
the close of the opera in April she filled 
many engagements. At the Syracuse 
Festival she achieved marked success. 


‘‘a woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 

















SLE 














For the coming season Miss Tiffany’s 
time is almost completely filled. On 
.Sept. 15 she leaves for a tour of eight 
concerts in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. During the month 
of October and up to the first week in 
November she is booked for sixteen con- 
certs through the Middle West, including 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma, 
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David Bispham Goes to Chicago 


David Bispham left New York on June 
22 for Chicago, where he is to conduct a 
master class in singing at the American 
Conservatory. Just before his depar- 
ture, he closed an active concert season 
with two song recitals on Long Island, 
one on the afternoon of June 15 at Glen 
Cove, under the direction of Frances R. 
Bartlett, and the second on the evening 
of June 18 at Southampton, under the 
direction of Miss M. Linderskold. In the 
latter he was assisted by his pupil, Nev- 
ille Brush, reader. Mr. Bispham re- 
turns on Sept. 1 to open his new New 
York studio in West Fifty-fifth Street. 





Kitchells Leave New York to Summer 
in Vermont 


Charles W. Kitchell, the New York 
vocal teacher, and his wife, Alma Hop- 
kins Kitchell, contralto, closed their New 
York studios for the season last week 
and left for their summer home at Lake 
St. Catherine, Vt. They will remain 
there through July and August and the 


first part of September, returning about 
Sept. 15. 





Salmaggi Publishes Mugnone Song 


A hitherto unpublished song by Leo- 
poldo Mugnone, the eminent Italian con- 
ductor, who recently visited America, ap- 
pears in the current issue of Music and 
Musicians, published by Alfredo Sal- 
maggi. The song is entitled “Rispetto 
Toscano” and the words are taken from 


the comedy, “Madonna Oretta,” by Gio- 
vacchino Forzano. 





Josie Pujol, violinist; Charlotte Peegé, 
contralto, and Carl Rollins, baritone, 
with Robert Gaylor at the piano, are 
booked for a miscellaneous concert at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, Thursday eve- 
ning, July 14. 
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MARY 


MELLISH 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Re-engaged Season 1921-22 


‘The RARE PURITY of Mary Mellish’s tone, the VELVET 


SOFTNESS of her middle register and the REFINEMENT OF 
MUSICAL STYLE are a hall-mark of artistry of which she may 


well be proud.’’°—Albany Knickerbocker Press, Feb. 17, 1921. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NEEDED: MORE CONTESTANTS 


HEN marshalled in cumulative array, the 

many prizes now being dangled before Amer- 
ican musicians, as detailed elsewhere in this week’s 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, represent a consider- 
able sum of money and would seem to proffer a 
vigorous stimulus to composers and interpreters. 

But the matter of competitors is more important 
than that of the prize, and if a little handful of 
persons not exceptionally endowed are the only 
participants in one of these contests, its value ap- 
proaches nugacity. 

As an instance, the award was recently announced 
in one of the best known of the competitions de- 
signed to aid young composers.* Perhaps it would 
be unfair to the winner to name him or the par- 
ticular contest; but there were only five partici- 
pants, and none of them of the experience (what- 
ever their abilities) such contests might be ex- 
pected to bring to light. 

There have been contests in which it was ap- 
parent that an award was made simply because to 
reject all the entrants would have seemed like bad 
faith. Yet the fact remains that not infrequently 
the response—in numbers and in quality—has 
scarcely justified the holding of the competition. 

What is wrong? The failure of properly equipped 
musicians to compete. Why? Is it because the 
sum offered usually is not a large one, as sums go 
in these days; or is it unwillingness to run a risk 
of being defeated by some unknown rival? Ameri- 
can composers who feel they are beyond the fledgling 
stage might take a leaf from the book of French 
celebrities who tried and tried again before win- 
ning the Prix de Rome. 


Doubtless some of the prizes offered for study 
abroad are too small to tempt persons who other- 
wise might be competitors. A little arithmetic will 
show that with living expenses as well as lessons 
to pay for, the needy youth can scarcely be ex- 
pected to live and study abroad for any extended 
period on $1,000 or $1,500, especially since the cost 
of his passage both ways must be deducted from 
this sum. 

But even where the stakes are high, the response 
has been generally inadequate. Either the con- 
tests have not been properly advertised, or there 
are too many gifted musicians unwilling to have 
their measure taken in a public contest. The 
lengths to which some went in their efforts to con- 
ceal their identity, when they did venture to com- 
pete, suggested downright terror at the prospect of 
being found out if they didn’t win. 

By all means, let the contests go on, and grow 
and multiply, but let us have contestants who have 
something to give. It has been said that our music 
lacks daring. How can it be otherwise, if those 
who are best equipped to make it, are afraid even 
to risk a manuscript in the arenas of the prizes? 
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THE ORGAN SOUNDS A WARNING 


T behooves those who are guiding the musi- 
cians’ union in its difficult relations with the 
symphony orchestras of the country to remem- 

ber the growing popularity of the picture house 
organ. Apparently, the men who can see no solu- 
tion for the orchestra problem except more and 
more pay and less and less work for the musi- 
cians are not greatly concerned by the considera- 
tion which backers of several of the larger or- 
chestras have been forced to give to the possibility 
of reorganization from the ground up on a non- 
union basis. In spite of the example of the Boston 
Symphony, the union men believe it out of the 
question for the orchestras to obtain non-union 
players of the requisite abilities in sufficient num- 
bers to make possible the proposed clean sweep. 
Perhaps they are right. There always has been, 
and is to-day, a degree of public sympathy for 
the union musicians which indicates the country 
is not favorable to so drastic a step as organized 
effort to overthrow and supplant their organiza- 
tion, even if a sufficient number of unorganized 
musicians could be brought over from Europe. 

The alternative, abandonment of the orchestras 
entirely—providing the issue is dominated and 
forced by the whole-hoggers—would seem to hit 
the union men first of all, were it not that a con- 
siderable number of them have fixed their eyes 
on the film theaters. Their attitude seems to be, 
“Let the symphonies perish; I can get better pay 
and fewer rehearsals in the picture house pit.” 

Those who have the interests of the union men 
most at heart might do them a service by listing 
the numerous theaters which recently have re- 
duced the size of their orchestras, and those others 
which have decided that the pipe organ, expensive 
to install but cheaper in the course of a few years, 
serves the purpose better and pleases patrons 
more. 
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EVERAL weeks remain for the sole survivor to 

fall in line. When he does, there should be 
unanimous consent among the pedagogical folk to 
official revision of the calendar so that the divi- 
sions of the year can be known hereafter as Fall, 
Winter, Spring and—Master Classes. 
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N the hope of hitting upon one that each indi- 

vidual can understand, the Viennese opera au- 
thorities, in posting signs warning against rough 
conduct, have resorted to printing them in four lan- 
guages. Perhaps there is a similar reason pehind 
some latter-day music that suggests simultaneous 
employment of a similar number of keys. 
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Important Notice 


WING to the very large number of our read- 

who desire to have MUSICAL AMERICA sent to 
them while they are away for the summer, it is 
earnestly requested that subscribers send in 
changes of address two weeks before the date of 
the issue with which the change is desired to take 
effect. Both old and new addresses should be 
given, written clearly (preferably typewritten), 
and sent to “Circulation Department,” MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It will be of mutual benefit if this di- 
rection is kindly observed by our readers. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Alfredo Casella, Musical Pathbreaker, Soon to Accept 
America’s Hospitality 


The camera apparently snapped the Italian “Ema 
cipator of Modernism” in a reflective mood, but did not 
record whether’‘it was his forthcoming American tou: 
or some new idea of rhythmic and harmonic freedo: 
that engrossed Alfredo Casella at the time this like- 
ness was made. The photograph comes from Amster 
dam, Holland, where the illustrious Italian composer 
was a recent visitor. 


Dua—Although Mary Garden is now in Europe, he: 
name is being used by one of her sex in this country 
just as if it belonged to her, and so it does. Fo. 
recently there came into the world a little daughte. 
in the home of Octave Dua, opera tenor, and the nan 
bestowed upon the little one was Mary Garden Dua. 


Sevcik—American girls advance faster in their violi! 


studies than American boys, according to Otokar 


Sevcik, the eminent Bohemian pedagogue, who has bee: 
a member of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music fo 
the last six months. “Girl students,” said the vene) 
able master, “are more ambitious than boys and the) 
have more patience.” 


Piastro—The cosmopolitanism and internationalis: 
of the family of Mishel Piastro, violinist, has been fu: 
ther supplemented and corroborated by the recent a 
rival of a boy, born in a hospital on Long Island. Mr 
and Mrs. Piastro are natives of Russia, their youn: 
daughter'was born in Java, and now the heir appare! 
comes under the guardianship of Uncle Sam. 


Sundelius—Manufacturers of a certain brand of cig 
rettes need not apply to Marie Sundelius for indors« 
ment of their product. After a hard rehearsal recent 
in preparation for “The Secret of Suzanne,” which t! 
soprano has added to her répertoire at Ravinia Par! 
she had a wretched night, all due, she feels quite sur 
to the puffs which she took in rehearsing the “sm: 
ing” aria. 


Rothafel—Marking the first anniversary of his 
rectorship of the Capitol Theater programs and in a 
preciation of what he has done for the betterment 
music in connection with motion pictures, S. L. Rothat 
was presented with a marshal’s baton on June 11 
the members of the orchestra. The baton is of ebo! 
encrusted with gold and surmounted by a gold do! 
of the Capitol studded with diamonds. 


Heins—One of the busiest musicians in Cana 
Donald Heins seldom misses an opportunity to fi 
a little extra time for the Ottawa Symphony Orchest! 
of which he is the conductor. Consequently, when 
New York Philharmonic was in Ottawa recently 
Heins availed himself of an opening to discuss 
question of répertoire with Josef Stransky. As a res 
the latter promised to send Mr. Heins a catalogu: 
the Philharmonic’s library, with those numbers mark 
which he believes suitable for the Ottawans to und 
take. 

Peterson—It has been said of May Peterson that s 
is the one prima donna of prominence who, so far a 
prying public has found out, never has been known 
have a love affair. Yet Miss Pgterson, in a recent int 
view in which she spoke of her desire to concentr: 
all her energy on her singing, free of the count 
attractions and distractions that beset the marr! 
artist, took care to emphasize that no one ever Df 
heard her say “I will never marry.” She is still engag: 
she pointed out, in bringing up a family of broth: 
and sisters, sending some to school and getting oth« 
started in business. 
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The Musical Toilette 


Now, we want to state at once that we 
have no anti-judicial prejudice against 
clothes, no matter in what quantity ap- 
nlied. But there have been a number of 
musical events perpetrated lately, for 
which most handsome programs were 
prepared, at which sessions we were a 
trifle flabbergasted. The “offerings” on 
these occasions were engagingly con- 
trived. (A specimen will shortly be 
appended.) But we mused with much 
cerebral moiling on the question, when 
will the concert occur? Sartorial pre- 
ambles used to be the vogue in vaude- 
ville. (How amazing was the transition 
from the plume and train to the tighted 
Lady-Who-Hangs-by Her-Teeth!) The 
concert hall—well, maybe it’s in process 
of evolution. To-morrow we shall repair 
to the Prizma-Sarto-Aromatic Disson- 
anto-drome for entertainment. There 
we shall be treated to a symphonic study 
of a woman’s life in four wisps and a 
rufie. The only dissonance which will 
then remain will be the excruciating 
protest of the forgotten safety-pin. 

Now picture to yourselves, good 
friends, the mental vistas of the meek 
reviewer when images such as follow 
flash upon his heated gaze. With 
anguish artfully concealed, behold him 
settling down in unsuspecting innocence 
for an exhilarating succession of cover- 
ings of programmistic tendency, each 
button, bow and bangle balanced to 
secure a faultless melodic line, the cords 
all carefully resolved. . . . 


The Program 


About two hours after the time noted 
on the tickets a solemn individual with 
well-creased handkerchief in hand ap- 
pears upon the scene. It is the Accom- 
panist. He removes the aft fore leg of 
the Chittering Grand, and adjusts one 
more to his taste, selected from among 
the Stage Properties. He dusts the nine- 
teen surfaces of the piano most care- 
fully with the handkerchief, and sniffs 
the temperature of the hall. Having 
applied his tongue to the proscenium, 
and finding all pretty well, considering, 
he makes a dramatic gesture. Enter the 
Recitalist, well-concealed in a Prehis- 
toric Garb of Blue Sack-cloth and Ashes. 


Group 1. Songs of the Azure Era. 
(A. D. 1922.) 

The Blue Bells of Scotland. 

Aleoholie Blues. 

Blue Danube Waltz. ° 


~ Popt \N 
Counterpoint 
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A pause of nineteen minutes, indicat- 
ing the lapse of two bodices and a What- 
Does-One-Call-It? Re-enter the Accom- 
panist, followed at an Appreciable Dis- 
tance by the Recitalist, now carefully 
covered with greaseless lamp-black, 
swaying insouciantly a large sable-hued 
fan. Item: a jet nose-ring. The Accom- 
panist performs an overtone cadenza, to 
which the singer taps coquettishly with 
one heelless sandal. 














Group 2. Songs of the Non-Reflective 
Element. (Any Time.) 

Black Hawk Waltz. 

Aria from “The Chocolate Soldier.” 


At this point we stole away. 
And Now—the Ouija-phone 


A special dispatch from somewhere in 
New England tells of an inconsiderate 
dead gentleman whose posthumous 
vindictiveness takes the form of nightly 
playing of the family phonograph. When 
all are inoffensively beneath the blankets, 
and the darkness, according to an eye- 


witness, is “thick enough to cut with a° 


knife,” the machine starts playing. It 
exhibits an apparent dissociation of its 
clockwork faculties, too; for, with ad- 


mirable contrapuntal invention, it 
achieves “a combination of Gospel 


hymns and jazz.” (The result must be 
music drama.) 

The New Music, periodically heralded, 
may sound through the halls of that 
household, but, far from appraising the 


novel premiéres, the ladies of the family 


are disposed to fall into a faint. One of 
them, says the account, has swooned 
fourteen times. since last Monday. 


“When a chair starts dancing on its left 
rear leg,” she says (shades of Pavlowa!), 
“why, that’s the limit!” 


New York, Not Hamelin... 


A new reason for the piccolo has been 
discovered by the official rat-catcher of 
an Italian liner lately moored in New 
York Harbor. Whether this person had 
read his Browning or was but the victim 
of a modern elementary education, he 
bethought him of the legend of the first 
union musician on record—the Piper of 
Hamelin, who was so wary in the matter 
of his wage. He fetched his instrument 
and piped—or  pickled—so_ enticingly 
that the rodents found cadenzas more 
satisfying than poisoned cheese. (A 
gratifying example of uplift through the 
medium of Good Music!) But the store- 
keeper plumped them full of lead. 
Moral: Soul spasms are more deadly 
than indigestion. R. M. K. 
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| which are of general interest. Ob- 

iovsly, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
jue3stions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
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Lillian Nordica 


stion Box Editor: 
Did Nordica make her operatic 
t in the United States or in Europe? 


ho were her teachers? ISOLDE. 
w York City, June 22, 1921. 


Nordica’s operatic début was made 
Violetta” in “Traviata” in Brescia, 
, April 30, 1879. Her first operatic 
rance in America was as “Mar- 

” in Faust” with Colonel Maple- 
company at the Academy of Music, 
York, Nov. 26, 1883. 2. Her teach- 
ere John O'Neill in Beston, San 
nit in Milan, Kniese «1 Bayreuth, 


rounod and Ambroisz Thomas in 





Mr. Hadley and the Philharmonic 


Question Box Editor: 

When the New York Philharmonic 
begins its next season with its four con- 
ductors, Stransky, Mengelberg, Bodanzky 
and Hadley, could you tell me whether 
or not Mr. Hadley the only American of 
the four will be given a better chance 
to show what he can do, than he was 
given in the season just passed? 

AMERICANUS. 

New York City, June 20, 1921. 

Time alone can tell! 

[ 8 


Composers’ Names 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that “Meyerbeer” was not 
the real name of the composer? If so, 
what was his real name? 

ALICE MCFARLAND. 

3oston, June 24, 1921. 

Meyerbeer’s real name was Jakob 
Liebmann Beer. A wealthy relative 
made him his heir on condition that he 
added “Meyer” to his family name. 
“Giacomo,” the Italianized form of 


“Jakob” he assumed later as an artist- 
name. 
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Singers and Programs 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you let me know why so many 
singers copy their colleagues’ programs? 
Is it not so that, if a song is given and 
is a success at a recital in New York, 
a whole army of singers immediately 
put in on their programs? The kind of 
song I mean is for example Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval” and “Chanson Norvégiénne” 
and Hageman’s “At the Well.” 

ANXIOUS TO KNow. 

New York City, June 21, 1921. 

Probably for the same reason that 
when a@ woman sees another in a be- 
coming hat, she feels bound to get one 
like it even though it may not be the 
least becoming to her. 


. F.°% 


German Leider in the Original 


Question Box Editor: 
Do you not think that beginning with 
next season when the august Metropoli- 


tan Opera House sets its seal of ap- 
proval on singing in German by pro- 
ducing Wagner in the original language 
and also the opera “Die Todte Stadt” of 
Erich Korngold, our prominent concert 
singers will all sing the German Lieder 
in German again, as they ought to be 
sung? STUDENT. 

New York City, June 22, 1921. 

There certainly seems no sensible rea- 
son why German songs should not now 
be sung to their original text. 

i SR 


The Two Manons 


Question Box Editor: 

Which is the better version, musically, 
of “Manon Lescaut”; that by Massenet 
or that by Puccini? R. K. 


New York City, June 21, 1921. 

This is purely a matter of taste. The 
Massenet version is probably more auth- 
entic in general atmosphere, but the Pu- 
much 


ecini version contains 


music. 


excellent 
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American Mavicians 








ALTER GOLDE, pianist and con- 
ductor, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 4, 1887. He received his 
education in Boys’ High School and at 


Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which 
he was graduated 
in 1910. First 


studied piano with 
Hugo Troetchel, 
Brooklyn, 1899 to 
1904. Discontinued 
studies during col- 
lege course. While 
‘in college wrote 
successful oper- 
etta, “King of U- 
Kan,” which en- 
couraged him _ to 
devote himself to a 
musical career. He 
went to Vienna in 
September, 1910, 
entering the Im- 
perial Conservatory, and studied counter- 





Walter 


Golde 





point and composition under Robert 
Fuchs. He also studied score-reading 
with Professor Heuberger; choral con- 


ducting with Professor Thomas; orches- 
tral conducting with Professor Schalk; 
piano for a time with Mme. Bailey- 
Apfelbeck, and later for a while with 
Frank La Forge. 

Made his début as conductor with the 
3eethoven Opera Company at a per- 
formance of “Fidelio” in New Haven. 
Engaged for subsequent performances, 
but company disbanded for lack of funds. 
Continued work as accompanist, doing 
much in Austria and Germany with 
artists. First appearance in that ca- 
pacity in New York with Grace Breen, 
soprano, Carnegie Hall. Toured with 
Elman, 1915-16, and with Gerhardt, 
1916-17. 

Has composed several songs, chief be- 
ing “At Nightfall” and “Sudden Light”; 
“Poeme” for piano and ’cello, performed 
in 1919 by Samuel Lifshey, viola player, 
and accepted for performance by Casals 
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Record Audience at New England Festival 








Two-Program Event at Nor- 
folk, Conn., Heard by 4,000 


Guests of Mr. and Mrs. Carl . 


Stoeckel and _ Litchfield 
County Choral Union — 
Florence Hinkel, Merle AI- 
cock, George Hamlin, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, John Powell, 
Arthur Mees and Frank 
Kasschau Aid in Success 


ORFOLK, CONN., June 28.—The 

Norfolk Festival, held annually 
under the auspices of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union on the grounds of 
“Whitehouse,” the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel of this city and New York, 
the guarantors of the Festival, had this 
year the largest attendance in its his- 


tory. Four thousand invited guests of 
the Union were present at the sessions 
on June 8 and 9, when the evening 


choral and orchestral programs were - 


given. 

An excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was presented on the 
first evening. The soloists were Florence 
Hinkel, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor, and Clarence 
Whitehill, bass. The chorus was com- 
posed of more than 400 voices selected 
from the five choruses of Norfolk, 
Canaan, Salisbury, Winthrop and Tor- 
rington, which make up the Choral 
Union. The Festival Orchestra was 
_ composed of seventy-five players from 
the Metropolitan Opera, the New York 
Symphony and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The conductor for the oratorio per- 
formance was Arthur Mees, who, with 
Frank Kasschau, the assistant con- 
ductor, trained the chorus. 

The performance of the Mendelssohn 





Musical Personalities Who Helped to Make the Norfolk Festival Successful. 
Arthur Mees, Conductor; 


Left to Right: 


From 


Florence Hinkel, Soprano; George 


Hamlin, Tenor; Merle Alcock, Contralto, and Clarence Whitehill, Bass 


work was a dramatic one. The work of 
the soloists was admirable indeed, the 
chorus accomplished effective singing, 
and the orchestra, under Mr. Mees’ 
leadership, achieved an effective pre- 
sentation of the score. 


Powell Conducts 


At the second session of the Festival, 
John Powell, composer, made his début 
as conductor. Henry P. Schmitt, leader 
of the Festival Orchestra, handed over 
to him the baton for the presentation of 
the Mr. Powell’s Overture, “In Old Vir- 
ginia.” The work is founded upon 
Southern melodies, some of which the 
composer learned in childhood from his 
own “mammy.” Opening with the theme 
of “Dixie,” the Overture proceeds with 


an augmentation of the principal Negro 
theme, until the climax comes with 
“Dixie” sounding against a crashing or- 
chestral background. Mr. Powell ap- 
peared also in his capacity of pianist. 
The orchestral program was of roman- 
tic music, and Wagner was generously 
represented. It included the Overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon” and the “Irish Sym- 
phony” of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 
The Wagnerian numbers were the Pre- 
lude, Introduction to Act III., and the 
Prize Song, from “Die Meistersinger.” 
George Hamlin, tenor soloist of the pre- 
ceding session, sang the last number to 
orchestral accompaniment. The “Liebe- 
stod” music from “Tristan and Isolde” 
by the Orchestra completed a program 
of exceptional musical worth. A.S. 





CHICAGO OPERA SURE 
OF 250 GUARANTORS 


Extend Option on Auditorium 
Until Fall—To Organize 
Women’s Band 


CHICAGO, June 25.—Extension of the 
option on the Auditorium Theater to the 
Chicago Opera Association until next 
fall was announced to-day by Robert E. 
Kenyon, general chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Chicago Opera Committee. By that 
time it is believed the full list of 500 
opera guarantors will have been secured. 

The final meeting of the intensive drive 
by committee workers was held at the 
Union League Club this noon. It is an- 
nounced that the list of guarantors se- 
cured during the drive brings the num- 
ber up to 225, with sufficient verbal 
pledges to bring it to 250. A large num- 
ber of Chicagoans counted upon as 
guarantors are away on _ vacations. 
Headquarters at the Auditorium Theater 
will remain open all summer to handle 
incoming guarantors and furnish in- 
formation. 

Farris L. Johnston and Hazel Dare 
Wilder, it is said, are to be members of 
the Chicago Opera Association next sea- 
son. Miss Wilder is in Italy preparing 
herself for the operatic stage. Both 
young women are sopranos and come 
from Texas. 

Fulgenzio Guerrieri, formerly with the 


Boston Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged by Louis Eckstein to conduct a 
number of operatic performances at 
Ravinia Park this summer. 

A movement has been started by John 
S. Greenwalt, an advertising manager, 
to organize a women’s band of 250 pieces. 
Musicians may enroll at Lyon & Healy’s 
store or at the studio of Albert C. Cook 
in the Auditorium Building. Mr. Green- 
walt is a cornetist, who studied music 
as a boy at Zeckwer’s Music Academy in 
Philadelphia. He organized the Girls’ 
Patriotic League Band of Detroit in 1918 
with a membership of 300 young women 
and the Girls’ Bugle and Drum Corps 
at Priscilla Inn, Detroit. He has been 
business manager, organizer and as- 
sistant conductor of the Detroit Band. 
He organized the Detroit Boy Scout 
Drum and Bugle Corps, the largest of 
its kind in the United States, and has 
been the conductor of bands in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The past week saw the opening of the 
new $250,000 sanitarium building of the 
Daily News Fresh-Air Fund in Lincoln 
Park, and a number of musical programs 
were given. On Wednesday afternoon a 
large audience heard fourteen-year-old 
Phillip Kaufman, a Chicago boy, give a 
violin recital, accompanied by Elsie 
Barge of the Chicago Musical College. 
The young artist was recalled again and 
again. 

Stanley Deacon, baritone, for three 
years a member of the Boston English 
Opera Company, gave the program 
Thursday afternoon. The Daily News 
Newsboys’ Band was the attraction Fri: 
day evening, and the Chicago Band, con- 
ducted by William Weil, was heard 
Saturday evening. The largest evening 
attendance of the week was Wednesday 
night, when the Edison Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Morgan East- 
man, played. M. A. M. 


OPEN DRIVE FOR 
FOSTER MEMORIAL 


Meeting at Bowery Mission 
Begins Campaign for 
$50,000 Fund 


With a meeting at the Bowery Mission, 
the drive for a $50,000 Memorial to 
Stephen Collins Foster was begun on 
June 22. 

The fund is to be used to perpetuate 
the Bowery Mission Bread Line, in the 
name of Foster, who spent his last years 
within a few blocks of the Mission. 

Before an audience which crowded the 
Mission, and which was composed al- 
most entirely of men from the Bowery 
district, who listened with profound at- 


tention, Harold Vincent Milligan, biog- 
rapher of Foster, and Olive Nevin, so- 
prano, gave a program of “Three Cen- 
turies of American Music.” 

In a brief opening address, Mr. Milli- 
gan summed up the appeal for American 
music and gave a sketch of Francis Hop- 
kinson, first American song-writer. Miss 
Nevin, in a costume of the period, sang 
a group including two of Hopkinson’s 
songs and was obliged to repeat “My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 

A sketch of Foster’s life by Mr. Milli- 
gan followed, after which two of the less 
well known songs, “I Dream of Jennie 
With the Light Brown Hair” and “Katy 
Bell” were sung by Miss Nevin, again 
in costume. 

The words of Foster’s most familiar 
songs were then passed around and the 
whole audience sang them with zest. As 
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“THE POET OF THE KEYBOARD” 
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a final group, Miss Nevin gave numbe 
by Ethelbert Nevin, her cousin. 

A. C. Baker, secretary of the Bowe: 
Mission, addressed the audience, tellin 
of the fund which was being starte 
He asked that the men show their a 
preciation by donating as much as th: 
could. More than fifty dollars was c 
lected. 

The idea of perpetuating the Bowe 
Mission bread line as a_ memorial 
Foster was begun by Mrs. Milliga 
Hearing that the line was in danger . 
coming to an end because of lack 
funds, as it is without an endowme: 
she saw in its continuance the possib 
ity of establishing a fine memorial 
the composer who spent the last yea 
of his life in destitution within a f: 
blocks of the very spot where the Mi 
sion was later founded. The aim is 
collect $50,000 by July 4, 1926, the hu: - 
dredth anniversary of Foster’s birth. 

Definite plans for the memorial wi! 
be announced on July 4. 


BIG AUDIENCES HEAR 
GOLDMAN PROGRAMS 


Cucchiara, Williams and 
Helen Stover Soloists 
of Week 


Auditors at the opening concert, ©: 
June 20, of the third week of the Gold 
man Concert Band’s summer series « 
the Columbia University Green filled : 
the seats and every corner of 
grounds. The program was one pri! 
cipally of operatic excerpts, and t 
band, under the leadership of Edv 
Franko Goldman, again played with ba 
ance, verve, and, at moments, ra 
delicacy. | 

The program of Monday comprise 
the “March and Procession of Bacchu 
from Delibes’ ballet “Sylvia,” Wagne: 
“Faust” Overture, the plaintive and d 
lightful Romance in F Minor, from Op. 
51, of Tchaikovsky, medleys of airs fron 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Jacobowski’s “Erminie.” There wer 
also the rhythmically fascinating Polka 
and Furiant from Smetana’s “Bartered 
3ride” and the resounding “Fackeltan 
of Meyerbeer. The solo number of t! 
evening was an arrangement of Rossini 
“Cujus Animam” from the “Stabat 
Mater,” well played by Salvatore 
Cucchiara on the euphonium, to the a 
companiment of the brass ensemble. 

Ernest Williams, cornetist, was the 
soloist on Wednesday evening at the 
eighth concert of the series. The pro- 
gram of the band included Saint-Saén: 
“Marche Militaire Frangaise,” Massenet s 
“Phédre” overture, Mozart’s “Ave Verum 
Corpus,” Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” suite, 
“The Awakening of Briinnhilde”’ from 
Wagner’s “Siegfried,” Goldman’s “On the 
Green,” and Godfrey’s “Reminiscences 0! 
Ireland.” | 

Following an excellent plan of de\ 
ing the first half of his programs | 
Friday evenings to the works of 0! 
composer, Edwin Franko Goldman gave 
an hour of Mendelssohn’s music with his 
band to the large audience that gathered 
on the evening of June 24. 





Fine performances of the Wedding 


March, the Overture, Nocturne 
Scherzo, all from the “Mid-sum: 
Night’s Dream” music, were keenly ©! 
joyed. In the second half the ba 
played Suppé’s “The Beautiful Galat: 


overture with its fascinating wa 
~ , > 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube” and J. Bo 
walt Lampe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cab 


There were numerous encores, am 
them the conductor’s own “Sagam« 
march and his “A Bit of Syncopati 
Helen Stover earned a splendid 
cess, singing Schubert’s “The Omn 
tence,” and as an encore R. Hunting 
Woodman’s “A Birthday.” So much 
the audience applaud her after the W 
man song that she had to repeat it 





Season 1921-1922 Booking 


Exclusive Management: 


J. H. ALBERT MUSICAL BUREAU 
55 Liberty St., New York City 
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All But the Tone-Deaf Can Learn 
to Sing, Says N. Y. Vocal Teacher 





Mrs. E. B. McConnell Returns to Her Studio After Traveling 
for a Year with Her Daughters — Describes Success of 
Harriet and Marie McConnell on Tour 








YETURNING to New York a few 
weeks ago, after traveling practic- 
illy a whole year with her two talented 
jaughters, Harriet and Marie McCon- 
ell, Mrs. E. B. McConnell (Minnie M. 
McConnell) has resumed her vocal teach- 
ing at her West End Avenue studio. 
She will teach there throughout the sum- 
mer, according to her present plans. 

Not only is Mrs. McConnell the mother 

f Harriet and Marie McConnell, but she 

is also their teacher in voice, and the 
results of her instruction have produced 
in these two young ladies a contralto and 
a soprano whose successes from coast to 
‘oast have been unusual during the last 
twelve months. “It has been a most in- 
teresting trip for me,” said Mrs. McCon- 
nell, “for I have always wanted to see 
the Pacific Coast, and especially San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. I’ve seen 
them now and a great many other cities, 
too. I won’t surprise you when I tell 
you that 1 am so happy to be back in 
New York, will I? It is the only place 
for me. 

“Harriet and Marie began in June, 
1920, to test themselves in vaudeville. I 
say ‘test,’ for it was a new field for them. 
Harriet had, as you know, done admira- 


bly in concert work, and Marie in light 
opera and musical comedy. But vaude- 
ville is different from anything in music 
in the whole world. You either ‘put it 
over, or you are finished. I’m glad to 
say that my two girls ‘put it over,’ which 
is more than substantiated by the fact 
that they played steadily for a whole 
year, finishing up in Chicago on June 12, 
just three weeks ago. Now they are 
resting for a few weeks. I gave up my 
studio work here to go with them on their 
tour. They needed me more than my 
other pupils, for we are ‘pals’ and their 
friends are my friends. I am afraid 
that I spoiled them by going on this tour, 
for I cannot do it in future, as I do not 
wish to have my other pupils incon- 
venienced by my being away from the 
city for so long. 

“While we were on tour I taught and 
criticized my two daughters every day. 
They tell me with gratitude that I was 
doing something for them for which they 
‘ould never be thankful enough. And 
| was delighted to see my principles of 
voice production work out so finely. With 
the exception of a few colds that they 
vot due to the changes of climate, they 
were in splendid voice all year up to 
their last performance in Chicago in 
June. They never missed a performance 
ill season! 

“With me vocal teaching is a thing of 
paramount interest; it is my profession 
and at the same time my hobby. I en- 
joy nothing more than to take a voice 
that has but four to six good tones, the 
rest of it only fair, and develop it into 

perfect organ. Quality is the thing 

voice, and it can be attained with un- 
‘lerstanding on the part of the teacher, 
nd proper explanation to the pupil of 

w to secure it. In every lesson I find 

re and more possibilities in a voice. 





Mrs. E. B. McConnell, New York Vocal 
Instructor 


That is the task of the serious teacher, 
to my mind—namely to work out the 
future of the voice, irrespective of how 
limited the material is. For I believe 


everyone who is not tone-deaf can be. 


taught to sing decently. 

“In our travels we met many musi- 
cians, among them many of our old 
friends. Frequently there were musical 
people in the city we were in, who had 
heard Harriet when she was touring as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
and who came to see what she would do 
and how she would ‘go’ in vaudeville. 
Many wanted to know why she was in 
vaudeville. Her answer is that she has 
the ambition to make good in opera, that 
she plans to go to Italy to prepare her 
roles and make her début there, and that 
the money necessary for the execution 
of these plans could be secured by what 
vaudeville had offered her. She will con- 
tinue in vaudeville next season. Marie, 
who you know had made a distinct suc- 
cess in musical comedy, thinks to return 
to it, but she will remain in vaudeville 
as long as her sister does. The act which 
they do is really ‘high class,’ and let me 
assure you it requires genuine singing. 
Both of them have had tempting offers 
to appear in musical comedy produc- 
tions and as special feature soloists in 
the largest moving-picture houses, but 
the management of the Keith and 
Orpheum circuits have been so generous 
to them that they will remain in vaude- 
ville for the present. You know they are 
both very young girls for professional 
singers and they have the future before 
them.” A. M. 





Hans Barth to Make Extended Tour in 
East and South 


Hans Barth, who has just. ended a very 
busy season as pianist and teacher, has 


been engaged by the American Piano 
Company for an extended tour of the 
East and South. He will appear in the 
principal cities in a series of comparison 
recitals with the Ampico reproducing 
piano. Mr. Barth, whose success as a 
teacher has won him distinction, has 
found it difficult to refuse the heavy 
demands made upon him in this capacity, 
but has nevertheless appeared at numer- 
ous concerts during the past season. He 
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Important Notice 


WING to the very large number of our readers who desire to have 
MUSICAL AMERICA sent to them while they are away for the summer, 
it is earnestly requested that subscribers send in changes of address two 
weeks before the date of the issue with which the change is desired to take 


effect. 


Both old and new addresses should be given, written clearly (prefera- 


bly typewritten), and sent to “Circulation Department,” MusIcAL AMERICA. 
It will be of mutual benefit if this direction is kindly observed by our 


readers. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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is now at his summer home in Arthurs- 
burgh, N. Y., preparing for his next 
season’s activities. His first New York 
recital of the season is scheduled for 
Nov. 19, at the Town Hall. 





Rudolf Kafka to Conduct Indianapolis 
Circle Orchestra 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 24,—Rudolf 
Kafka has been engaged as conductor 
of the Circle Orchestra, 
Ernst Schmidt, who has returned to Eu- 
rope. Last week Mr. Kafka arranged a 
special program of ballet music, for a 
ballet of children from the studio of 
Miss G. Hacker. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley and Mrs. 
Kelley were guests of honor at the meet- 
ing of the Club of Western College 
Women of Oxford, Ohio, held on June 
18, at the home of Miss M. McMath in 
Golden Hill. A program was given by 
the composer and his wife, assisted by 
3ertha Schellschmidt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelley were entertained by Adolph H. 
Schellschmidt and sisters and Mr. and 
Mrs. Perceval Owen. Fr. B. 
Diaz Sings with Choral Club of West- 

minster College 


NEW CASTLE, PA., June 18.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, was 
heard in recital at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, recently. He sang 
well-chosen numbers, as well as the solos 
for tenor in a choral work presented by 
the chorus of the college, of which Per 


Nielsen, head of the music faculty, is 
leader. 





For the third year in succession the 
Letz Quartet has been engaged by the 
Germantown Cricket Club of German- 
town, Pa. The coming concert will be 
given on Dee. 11. 


succeeding’ - 


CELEBRATE JUBILEE 
AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


Anniversary Chorus Assem- 
bles for Alumnae Event 
—Hear Glee Club 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 27.—The 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Associate Alumnae of Vassar Col- 
lege was celebrated June 15 to June 21. 
An interesting feature of the celebration 
was the assembling of the Anniversary 
Chorus, composed of alumnae represent- 


ing classes from 1883 to 1919. They 
gave a concert of sacred works under 
Professor Gow’s direction. It was the 
occasion of many expressions of appre- 
ciation for Professor Gow’s work during 
his twenty-six years’ association with 
Vassar College. 

The Vassar College faculty, which has 
been studying chorus and ensemble work 
under John W. Nichols, instructor of 
singing in the College, gave a miscel- 
laneous program for the entertainment 
of the students during the recent exami- 
nations. The program contained serious 
and humorous numbers. Soloists were 
President MacCracken, John W. Nichols, 
Editha Underhill, and Ednah W. Geer. 
The Faculty Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of E. Harold Geer, sang four num- 
bers. 

The Baccalaureate concert by the 
choir, E. Harold Geer, conductor, was 
given on June 12 with the assistance 
of Laura Ferguson, soprano; Dorothy 
Comstock, violinist; Anna Welch, harp- 
ist, and Norman Coke-Jephcott, organist. 

Miss Ferguson was heard in the 
Christmas song, “From Heaven High,” 
“Come Unto Him,” from “The Messiah,” 
and Liszt’s 137th Psalm. E. W. G. 
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New York Children Stage Operetta Premiere 











First Production of “Joseph” by the Children’s Oratorio Club—The Cast and Chorus Costumed for the New Operetta by A. 


HE Children’s Oratorio Club recently 

presented for the first time the oper- 
etta “Joseph,” in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. H. A., Ninety-second Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The work 
was written for the club by the conduc- 
tor, A. W. Binder, in collaboration with 
Mrs. Elma Ehrlich Levinger, who pro- 
vided the libretto. 


Levinger 


The Children’s Oratorio Club is an or- 
ganization of seventy-five children who 
devote their time to presenting musical 
works of larger forms. “Joseph” is their 
latest success. 

“It is interesting to note,” said Mr. 
Binder, “what great pleasure the chil- 
dren derived from the rehearsals of ‘Jo- 
seph.’ Every new chorus brought new 
happiness to them. The enthusiasm with 


which they welcomed each new idea was 
remarkable. And to think that these 
children not only performed the work, 
but also designed and executed their own 
costumes, with the aid of some of the 
workers of the Y.M.H.A.! We feel that 
the training the children are getting is 
something that will influence their fu- 
ture lives. They are learning to ap- 
preciate the better things in music.” 
Mrs. Levinger has long been iden- 


Photo by Marcus Photo Service 


W. Binder to Libretto by Elma Ehrlic) 


tified with children’s work at the B 
reau of Jewish Education, New Yor! 
In the libretto she adhered to the h 
toric values and at the same time alwa: 
considered the limitations of the p: 
formers. Mr. Binder was similarly i: 
fluenced in writing the music. 
“Joseph” created a favorable impre 
sion among musical educators. The wo1 
will be presented in Philadelphia by th 
Jewish Choral Society in the fall. 





BARTHOLOMEW ACCEPTS 
POST IN INDIANA, PA. 


Director of Music in Lockport Schools 
Resigns to Take Up New Edu- 
cational Appointment 


Lockport, N. Y., June 27.—Robert A. 
Bartholomew has resigned the di: ctor- 
ship of music in the public schools of 
Lockport, N. Y., to become director of 
music in the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s decision is keenly 
regretted locally. He came to Lockport 
four years ago. Prior to this he was for 
two years assistant to Dr. Hollis Dann, 
head of the Department of Music, Cornell 
University. Before going to Cornell Mr. 
Bartholomew was instructor in voice and 
public school music at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa., and is a graduate of 
the Cornell Summer Session in the de- 
partment for the training of directors of 
public school music. For two years he 
took care of all the music work in the 
schools of the city of Lockport. The work 
grew so rapidly that the position of as- 
sistant supervisor was created and Mr. 
Bartholomew was given more time to 
devote to high school work, the assistant 
taking the grade work. 

From a few struggling members, the 
girls’ singing society has grown to the 
present Girls’ Choral Club of 110 voices. 
The Boys’ Glee Club with a membership 
of thirty-three, the High School Band, 
and the Girls’ Fife and Drum Corps are 
all results of wise planning on the part 
of the director. Worthy of special note 
is the High School Orchestra, which num- 
bers thirty-four players. 

Mr. Bartholomew has been prominent 
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in many activities outside of school work. 
He organized the Lockport Musicians’ 
Club and was for several years its presi- 


dent. He was tenor soloist in the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and lately has been 
directing the male choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church in Lockport. 

Mr. Bartholomew, a tenor, has ap- 
peared professionally throughout the 


country. As a vocal instructor he has 
had the largest class enrollment in the 
city and was one of the first to exploit 
the idea of class vocal instruction in 
high schools. Through his efforts Lock- 
port High School is a pioneer in the field 
of school credits for outside study of 
music. 

At Indiana State Normal School Mr. 
Bartholomew will have charge of the 
Conservatory with its instructors in 
voice, violin, piano and organ, the special 
three- -year course for music supervisors, 
and the regular normal classes in music. 


J. H. L. 


Prof. Baldwin Closes Organ Course at 
City College 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the 
department of music at the College of 
the City of New York, recently gave the 
last of a series of sixty free organ re- 
citals in the college auditorium. The 
concerts, given twice a week during the 
season, included 509 numbers and 286 
different compositions. Of these, eighty- 
eight were heard for the first time at 
these recitals, which have been a feature 
of the college course since 1908. 





Frances Hall and Lucille Orell Give Re- 
cital in Erie, Pa. 


ERIE, PA., June 19.—A joint recital 
was given by Frances Hall, pianist, and 
Lucille Orell, ’cellist, recently. Miss 
Hall, an artist pupil of Ernest Hut- 
cheson, is an Erie girl. She made her 
orchestral début in this city last season 
as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Joseph Stransky, conductor. 
Her recital program was delivered with 
a fine display of technique and inter- 
pretative gifts. She was warmly wel- 
comed. Miss Orrell, New York ’cellist, 
was justly accorded a share in the 
honors of the evening. Her playing was 
indeed excellent. E. M. 


Albany. Teachers Elect Officers 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 18.—The Albany 
Music Teachers’ Association has elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Ermina L. Perry; vice-presi- 


dent, .Elizabeth Kleist; corresponding 
secretary, Florence Page; recording 
secretary and treasurer, Wilhelmina 


Ehmann. The association plans to pre- 
sent music students in recitals at regular 
intervals next season. H. 


PROKOFIEFF IN LONDON 


Composer Conducts New Ballet, “Chout,” 
Following Success in Paris 


Serge Prokofieff’s new ballet, “Chout” 
(“Le Bouffon’”), produced at the Gaité- 
Lyrique, Paris, in May, was presented 
on June 8 at the Princess Theater, Lon- 
don, under the direction of the composer. 

The ballet had been given four times 





in Paris with the composer conducting. ’ 


Seats were sold at one hundred francs. 
Walter Damrosch was present at one of 
the performances and informed Mr. Pro- 
kofieff that he would conduct his “Scy- 
thian” Suite in New York next Decem- 


ber. 
Among the engagements that Mr. 


Prokofieff will fill in America during th: 
coming season will be appearances ; 

soloist with the New York and Chicag 

Symphonies. The production of his 
opera, “The Love of the Three Oranges,’ 
will be one of the features of the Chicag: 
Opera season. 





Tdelle Patterson to Sing with Leman 
Symphony 

Idelle Patterson, soprano, who a} 

peared successfully as soloist with th 


Kriens Symphony in Plainfield, N. J. 


recently, was heard in South Mancheste: 
Conn., on June 8. She has been engage 
to appear as soloist with the Leman Syn 

phony, for the concert on the Steel Pie: 
Atlantic City, on July 3. 
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Ziegler Graduates Receive 


Diplomas 





s 





\rtist Students Give Admir- 
able Program at Wana- 
maker Auditorium—Excel- 
lent Singing Heard 


T the invitation of Anna E. Ziegler, 
LX of the Ziegler Institute of Normal 


Singing, a large audience heard a capital 
ogram given by her artist students 
the Wanamaker auditorium on 
afternoon of June 21. For Edna 
Robinson, soprano, and Dennis Murray, 
nor, this meant the beginning of a 
neert career. Their diplomas repre- 
nt Board of Regents’ credits, to obtain 
which each singer had to have a réper- 
ire of songs and arias by the great 
mposers, with traditional versions in 
four leading languages for song. 
The examiners who affixed their signa- 
tures were Charles D’Albert, Maurice 
Halperson, Frank Kasschau, and Ernest 
Knoch. The artist students who con- 
tributed the program gave evidence of 
sound training in their admirable tone 
production. The singing was_ notably 
from forcing. Miss _ Robinson 
showed remarkable control over a beauti- 
fully modulated voice and sang with a 
keen dramatic sense. She sang the solo 
in the “Inflammatus” from  Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with brilliant effect 
against a mixed quartette composed of 
Mildred Schatz, Georgia Van Dyke, Ray- 
mond Bartlett and Bliss Harris, and 
with organ accompaniment by Mr. Noe 
and with Frank Kasschau at the piano. 
Mr. Murray’s appealing voice was best 
displayed in the lyric passages of Balfe’s 
“Come into the Garden, Maud,” and in 
the duet from Act I of “Carmen,” which, 
with Miss Robinson’s contribution, proved 
a most creditable presentation. 

Mr. Bartlett was another singer who 
showed the possession of an admirable 
voice of considerable flexibility. Num- 
bers were also given by Rosalind Ross, 
mezzo-soprano, and Alice Campbell, con- 
tralto, in excellent style. Mr. Kausschau, 
who has been connected with the Ziegler 
Institute for twelve years, provided ar- 
tistie accompaniments. 


OAKLAND PREPARES FOR 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


tree 





Californian Musicians Give Programs 
Preliminary to State Meeting— 
Phyllida Ashley Plays 


OAKLAND, CAL., June 25.—Local mu- 
sicians have been active the past month 
n preparation for the State Teachers’ 
Convention, in July. A concert of much 
harm was presented by Zelia Vaissade, 





soprano; Marian Nicholson, violinist; 
Elwin Calberg, pianist, and Wheeler 
Becket, organist and composer; with 


\f 


‘Irs. Baldwin Wood and Helen Rust as 
iccompanists. Added interest was found 
1 the fact that Miss Vaissade and Miss 
Nicholson had been the winners of the 
f ederated Clubs “Young Artist Contest’ 
for the State district, under the direction 

Mrs. Glenn Woods. 

The harmony and organ sections met 
t “The Abbey,” William Carruth’s stu- 
» to hear a talk on harmony by Pro- 
ssor R. G. Stricklen. of the State Uni- 
rsity; an organ talk by Virginia De 


“remery, and a short recital by Mr. 
irruth. The piano section was repre- 


nted by Mrs. Jacob Del Valle, pianist, 
id Orley See, violinist. Miss Graham 
the University spoke on ear training 
‘hildren’s class work. Mme. Sofia 
ustadt, local president, is striving to 
Ke the convention a, definite success. 
Phyllida Ashley, pianist, has 
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Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, 
Directrix of the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal 
Singing (1) and Two 
of Her Students, (2) 
Edna Robinson,  So- 
prano, and (3) Dennis 
Murray, Tenor, Who 
Received Their Sheep- 
skins Last Week 




















cluded her series of recitals at Hotel 
Oakland. Her second program devoted 
to Chopin won much favorable comment. 
A warm tone, adequate technique and 
poetic insight distinguished the perform- 
ance. 

The Orpheus Club, male chorus, Edwin 
Dunbar Crandall directing, added to its 
enviable reputation with another con- 
cert in Civic Auditorium, presenting a 
number of light and humorous numbers. 
including Marshall Kernochan’s “Legend 
of the First Cam-u-el,” and Henry Had- 
ley’s “Musical Trust.” As soloists, the 
club had Marian Nicholson, violinist; 
Dorothy Dukes, ’cellist, and Charles E. 


Bulotti, tenor. Bessie Beatty Roland 
was the accompanist. 
The Cecilia Choral Club of forty 


women’s voices, Percy A. R. Dow, direc- 
tor, presented the third concert of the 


club’s fifth season, featuring Chami- 
nade’s “Evening Prayer in Brittany,” 
and David Stanley Smith’s “Pan.” 
Christine Howells, flautist, and soloists 


from the club, shared honors with Mr. 
Dow. William Carruth accompanied. 
As 3 


PLAN MUSIC WEEK 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Community Service Interests 
Civic Organizations in 
Fall Festival 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 27.—Alexander 
Stewart, organizer of community music 
in California for Community Service, 
Inec., is in San Francisco to awaken the 
here to the advantages and 
artistic stimulus of the Music Week 
planned for the week of Oct. 30 to Nov. 
6. He is 
clubs, 


people 


interesting many agencies, 


and individuals 
here in forming a nucleus around which 
to establish notable musical ventures. 
There have been several meetings and 
a luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel at 
which the Music Week proposition was 


organizations 
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received with enthusiasm. Representa- 
tives of the municipality, of the school 
department, churches and_ business 
houses, music teachers and devotees of 
music generally have offered their ser- 
vices. The project is being undertaken 
in conjunction with the Community 
service Recreation League of San Fran- 
cisco, which has staged a number of 
pageants in the last year. Committees 
have been named and plans will be per- 
fected before the end of July. 

Walter Ferner, ’cellist, has been en- 
gaged to succeed Horace Britt in the 
San Francisco Symphony next season if 
that organization survives. Britt has 
signed up elsewhere, the plans of the 
San Francisco Symphony being’ too 
tentative to admit of his awaiting the 
outcome of the present drive for funds. 
Ferner was with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony last season. 

The forty-fifth piano recital of the 
Mansfeldt Club was held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel on June 15. Helen Palmer 
was artist guest, and six young women 
soloists also appeared. The program in- 
cluded compositions of Bach, McDowell, 
Grieg, Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt and 
Poldini. The active members of the club 
are Marjorie Scott, president; Helen 
Schneider, vice-president; Cecilia Dono- 
van, Lorraine Ewing, Margaret Hyde, 
Alma Helen Rother, Victoria Wallace, 
Marjorie Elworthy Young, Mrs. Hugo 
Mansfeldt, wife of the conductor, Mrs. 
William Romaine, Jr., and Mrs. Irene 
Faustino Schwindt. M. H. H. 


ORPHEUS MALE CHORUS 
ORGANIZED IN TUCSON 
Public Performances to be Given Next 
Season by Party of Arizona 
Business Men 

Tucson, ARIz., June 27.—The Orpheus 
Male Chorus, just organized by promi- 
nent residents and business men here, 
under the conductorship of John Arthur 
Jenkins, is planning to make a number 
of public appearances next season. Dr. 
Lincoln Rogers was the moving factor 
in bringing about the establishment of 
the enterprise. 

The members of the chorus are L. H. 
Hofmeister, Mr. Swift and Mr. Vinson, 
first tenors; Mr. Kilburn, Mr. Barnes 
and Mr. Hollman, second tenors; Dr. 
Lincoln Rogers, Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Henson, first bass; Dean Butler, Mr. 


Russell and Mr. Mansfield, second bass; 
Georgia Brown, accompanist. 


The officers are Mr. Hofmeister, 
president; Dr. Rogers, vice-president, 
and Mr. Jenkins, conductor’ and 


librarian. 


Benefit 


ROSLYN, L. I., June 25.—At an Italian 
garden party held recently at Villa 
Marina, the home of Mrs. Frank C. Hen- 
derson, for the benefit of the Free Milk 
for Italy Fund, Laurence 
singing was a special attraction. The 
baritone was heard in the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue and Ivor Novello’s “Page’s 
Road Song.” He had Mme. Clara No- 
vello-Davies at the piano. The appear- 
ance was arranged through the courtesy 
of his manager, Antonia Sawyer. 


Hear Laurence Leonard at 


Leonard’s 


France Levies Tax on Phonographs 
of 10 


per cent ad valorem on all phonographs 


France has just levied a tax 


of domestic or foreign manufacture, 
irrespective of their condition. Other 
musical instruments are exempt. Phono- 


graph manufacturers, according to a 
copyrighted cable dispatch in the New 
York Herald, are protesting against un- 
fair treatment, since even phonograph 
parts coming from the United States are 
subject to a heavy customs duty, while 
parts of all other instruments up to 400 
francs are exempt. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 25.—En- 
couraged by the success of last vear’s 
subscription concerts at the Duval Thea- 
ter, William Mever and Leo K. Benedict 
announce a further series for the season 
of 1921-22. 
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Granberry School 
Now the Scene of 
Vacation Studies 











A Quartet of Granberry Students 


With the pause between the regular 
winter season and the activities of the 
summer session at the Granberry Piano 
School, George Folsom Granberry, direc- 
tor, comes time for personalities. Four 
professional students of the school trav- 
eled by elevator the other day from the 
studios which house the school in Car- 
negie Hall to the roof of the venerable 
building. The photograph which was 
taken there shows, from left to right, 
Augusta Kusel of New Jersey, Anna 
Batton of New York, Matilda Mayer of 
New Jersey, and Helen Rea Short of 
Ohio. All are certificated students of the 
school. 

Summer courses at the school are being 
given through the months of May, June, 
July and August. The instruction is 
planned for pianists, teachers, accom- 
panists and amateur musicians and em- 
braces development of piano technique, 
interpretation and répertoire, musical 
pedagogy, harmony, counterpoint, com- 
position and orchestration. Mr. Gran- 
berry ceased giving lessons himself this 
season on June 4. Dr. Nicholas I. Elsen- 
heimer will be available throughout the 
entire summer and has been in charge of 
the school since June 4. Annie C. Hodg- 
son is also at the school for the whole 
season. Newport claims Glenn C. Clem- 
ent from July 5 to Sept. 24. 





Dates for Next Season for Kathryn 
Meisle 


Her appearance as contralto soloist in 
the premiére performance of Paolo Gal- 
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lico’s “The Apocalypse,” the prize-win- 
ning work at the convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, was an 
important occasion for Kathryn Meisle. 
During her stay at Davenport, Iowa, for 
this appearance, Miss Meisle was the 
guest of the Rotary Club. She has been 
engaged for a recital next season under 
the auspices of the club. F. Wight Neu- 
mann, the Chicago manager, has also 
engaged her for a recital. This will be 
given at the Playhouse in Chicago on 
the afternoon of Oct. 23, with Edgar A. 
Nelson of Chicago as accompanist. 
Miss Meisle’s Chicago appearance will 
be the first of a short series of mid- 
Western recitals already booked for her 
in St. Joseph, Mo., and other cities, by 
Mrs. F. H. Hill of Kansas City. 





HEAR STUDENTS IN TRENTON 





Pupils of Charles Pette and Trenton 
Conservatory Give Programs 


TRENTON, N. J., June 25.—A piano 
program was given at the Trenton State 
Normal School Auditorium on June 16, 
by the pupils of Charles W. Pette. 
About thirty participated, and Mary 
Korn, contralto, assisted. Her num- 
bers included “Sunset”. by Dudley 
Buck, and “Morning,” by Oley Speaks. 
Joanne Messerschmitt provided piano ac- 
companiments. 

A feature of the program was the 
playing of Charlotte Rulon Mackenzie in 
a Liszt work with Mr. Pette at the 
second piano. 

Pupils of the Trenton Conservatory to 
the number of forty were heard in pro- 
grams which included piano, violin and 
vocal numbers, at the Junior High 
School Auditorium, on June 18. Two 
programs were presented, one in the 
afternoon by the elementary and inter- 
mediate pupils, and the second in the 
evening by the advanced classes. 

The afternoon program featured 
Haydn’s “Toy” Symphony. William 
Sulper of the Flemington Children’s 
Choir sang “If I Had the Wings of a 
Dove” by Mendelssohn, and a waltz song 
by Ware. In the absence of Jeanette 
Wilson, soprano, Master Sulper, who is 
eleven years old, substituted in the eve- 
ning program, and sang “With Verdure 
Clad” by Haydn, and a group by John 
Barnes Wells.” a. 2. 





Nyiregyhazi Plays at Arion Glee Club 
Concert in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., June 27.—Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist, was the soloist at 
the closing concert of the Arion Glee 
Club recently. His program included a 
Chopin group, Liszt’s “Saint Francis 
Walking on the Waves,” and the Gounod- 
Liszt “Faust” Fantasie. As encores the 
pianist gave “Liebestraum” by Liszt and 
Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 9. The Club sang 
effectively a group of choral numbers. 
Robert V. Jannelli was accompanist, and 
Edgar H. Beatty, baritone, sang an ob- 
bligato in one of the ensemble numbers. 





Poughkeepsie Choral Organization 
Closes Thirty-fifth Season 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 28.—The 
thirty-fifth season of the Euterpe Glee 
Club, Norman Coke-Japhcott, conductor, 
closed with a concert on June 14. The 
club was assisted by Pearl Benedict- 
Jones, contralto, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist, who also gave two 
groups of solos. The club gave a diffi- 


cult program with accuracy, precision 
and good shading. The best work was 
done in the “Chorus of Spirits and 


Hours” by Dudley Buck. The program in- 
cluded a number of smaller choruses and 
Brahms’ Rhapsody for contralto solo 
and men’s chorus. Mrs. Benedict-Jones, 
chiefly known as an oratorio singer, ap- 
peared to advantage in two groups of 
songs. E. W. G. 


Amy Grant Gives “Blue Bird” Recital 
at Greenwich 


GREENWICH, CONN., June 28.—Amy 
Grant gave a recital] at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gilbert Smith on 
the afternoon of June 20. Miss Grant 
took as her subject “The Blue Bird,” by 
Albert Wolff. Lawrence Schauffler was 
the accompanist. 








F. C. Gorman to Direct Music in Cicero, 
Ill., Schools 


MASON City, IowA, June 27.—F. C. 
Gorman, superintendent of music of the 
public schools, has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of music in the 
public schools at Cicero, Tl. He will 
resume organ work in Chicago, and Mrs. 
Gorman will do church choir work. Mr. 
Gorman came to Mason City from Al- 


gona four years ago and established the 
music department of the high school and 
junior college as a distinctive course. 
He gave instruction in band instruments 
and piano, and -onducted the high school 
orchestra and band, the girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs, the women’s chorus and the 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club. He 
has produced four operas and directed 
concerts for different musical organiza- 
tions. B. C 


ACCEPTS TOPEKA POST 


George Barnes Leaves Salina—Mozart 
Quartet Gives Program 


SALINA, KAN., June 27.—George W. 
Barnes, baritone, gave a song recital at 
the Grand Theater on June 10, prior to 
leaving for Topeka where he has ac- 
cepted the position of director of music 
in the Cathedral and in the Bethany 


School for Girls. Eunice Seitz assisted 
as accompanist and gave a solo group. 
The recital was under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Episcopal Guild. 

The Mozart String Quartet of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, gave a concert of 
chamber music here on June 9. The 
members are Alvah R. Lauer, first vio- 
lin; Leslie Scoville, second violin; G. 
pot hg Doll, viola; Vincent Abrahamson, 
cello. 

Arthur Westbrook, dean of the music 
department of the State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan., has resigned 
to join the Dunbar opera forces as Chi- 
cago manager. Dean Westbrook has 
produced five annual music festivals in 
Manhattan. With him go Arnold 
Lovejoy and Bess Curry, soprano, also 
teachers at Manhattan. v¥. B &. 











Sascha Racovitch Entertained in Okla- 
homa City 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., June 25.— 
Edith Merrick gave an informal studio 
reception for Sascha Racovitch, Russian 
tenor, Wednesday afternoon, June 15. 
The same evening Miss Merrick held a 
second reception for the singer. At 
both entertainments Racovitch gave a 
short program. C. M. C. 





Pascova,.Hardeman and Wille Appear in 
Charles City - 


CHARLES City, IowA, June 25.—Car- 
men Pascova, mezzo-soprano; Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Stewart Wille, 
pianist, gave a concert on June 18. The 
numbers were well received by a large 
audience. The Weatherwax Quartet 
gave a concert on June 17 at the annual 
Chautauqua session here. This is one 
of the first concerts given by this quartet 
since reorganization after several years’ 
absence from the concert stage. Many 
engagements on the Chautauqua circuit 
are booked for the organization this 
year. B. C. 





Millbrook Chorus Gives Second Concert 


MILLBROOK, N. Y., June 28.—The sec- 
ond concert by the Millbrook Chorus, Ar- 
thur M. Williamson, conductor, was 
given on June 10 in the High School 
Auditorium. Marjorie Freeman sang a 
group of songs, Mildred Freeman gave 
several piano numbers, and together they 
sang a group of duets, including the 
Waltz Song from “Romeo and Juliet.” 

E. W. G. 


SALINA, KAN.—Mrs. Melville Shipma 
gave a musicale at her home recent] 
Those taking part were Hazel Lake 0: 
ford, soprano; Mrs. Buckner Posey, vi 
linist; Blanche Schaaf, pianist, an 
Ashley Monahan, ’cellist. 
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Talent, Teacher, Technique and Taste 








[he Four Requisites to Per- 
sonality in Piano Playing as 
Seen by a New York Peda- 
gogue — Difficulties Inject- 
ed Into the Work of Teacher 
and Student by Modern 
Music 


By CLARENCE ADLER 
















The views expressed in this ar- 
ticle take their special interest 
from the position of their author. 
Clarence Adler has been occupied 
this season in New York not only 
with sixty private pupils and as a 
member of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, but also as u 
member of the New York Trio and 
as assisting artist with the Letz 
Quartet. He is at present in his 
home city, Cincinnati, where he 
has been engaged by the College of 
Music to conduct a six weeks’ 
course of master classes in piano 
playing.—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 












HE performance of modern music 


presents many new problems to 
teacher and player of piano, alike. The 
composer of this new and different music 


is a pioneer, and the interpreter must 
reach across a gulf to clasp his hand. 
How is a technique suitable to the new 
demands to be developed? Is extraordi- 
nary talent in the student the only hope? 

Such measure of talent as one might 
call “normal,” because almost every sen- 
sitive person is born with it, is suffi- 
cient foundation to build on if the stu- 
dent has also a willingness to work and 
a good wnderstanding with his master. 
Talents are like sensitive plants; they 
can grow strong and straight under care- 
ful tending. It is of course best to begin 
with technical training young; before 
ten, the hands are most pliable. The 
child also takes more interest in the 
purely mechanical side of technique than 
he can be expected to later. I do not 
believe in too many études, though one 





© Mishkin 
Clarence Adler, Pianist, at Present 
Teaching at the Cincinnati College of 
Music 


must always keep up daily mechanical 
practising, for which intelligent playing 
of scales, arpeggios, trills and so on is 
best. To gain the necessary mechanical 
equipment, four or five of the “Gradus,” 
taught with the thirty-odd variations of 
Godowsky, will prove of the greatest 
help. They are the finest sort of work 
for the development of the fingers. Then, 
select a few studies from Czerny’s Op. 
740 and the Moszkowski “Virtuoso 
Studies”; for octave work, the second 
book of Kullak, the Rubinstein Staccato 
Etude, and Godard’s “En Route”; for 
passage work, Weber’s “Perpetual Mo- 
tion’—if you are very proficient and 
want a lark, try it in Godowsky’s ar- 
rangement! Let me call attention also 
to Schloetzer’s two Studies, which are 
splendid for mechanical recreation at an 
advanced stage of technical skill. 


Personality as a Technical Item 


The development of the student’s per- 
sonality is only another and far larger 
count in the general question of tech- 
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nique. Just then, when mechanical 
training ceases to be an exclusive pre- 
occupation, does the student’s personality 
take on prime importance. I frequently 
let a pupil at this stage choose what he 
will to work on, though of course al- 
ways within the limits of his mechanical 
and mental abilities. Certainly, it is 
harmful to make a pupil stick at what 
he dislikes. I do not find that adherence 
to this principle seriously interferes with 
the acquisition by the pupil of those 
works which are essential, such as the 
Beethoven Sonatas, and the “Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord” and other things of 
that old modern, Bach. Development 
and appreciation of the forms and de- 
tails of musical construction are of the 
greatest importance. This, one might 
classify as the aesthetic side of tech- 
nique, which it requires talent to de- 
velop and imagination to stimulate. 

Should the student be anxious to learn 
some of the modern composers’ works, 
I find the Ravel Sonatina an excellent 
start. It is in a classic form, which 
by now should be appreciated and under- 
stood by the pupil. At the same time, 
it is harmonically new, refreshing, and 
of the best in the newer music. I let the 
pupil play’ at first without assistance or 
suggestion from me, for I want him to 
find his own interpretation alone. Only 
when he has definitely found his own 
conception of a work do I play it for him 
in my own style. I prefer to have his 
reading retain the stamp of his own per- 
sonality, even if I do not agree with all 
his points. I call this principle, too, one 
of technical development. Tradition I 
consider as of no value save as its dic- 
tates are corroborated by one’s own sense 
of the beautiful. Probably no one, how- 
ever free he might be left to follow his 
own whim, would play Beethoven as he 
would Debussy. There is a core of 
similarity in the most different person- 
alities’ sense of the beautiful. The 
primary effort of the teacher of piano 
should be to set many different kinds of 
music before his pupils and to awaken 
their individual response to this music. 
Then technique will grow to meet the 
needs of taste. 


(Muic in NewYork." 
\ Fitm Theaters / 


The musical program at the Capitol 
Theater began, not with the usual over 
ture, but with Jacques Gordon, concert 
master of the orchestra, playing the “Me- 
ditation” from “Thais.” Fanny Renzia 
followed Mr. Gordon and sang_ the 
“Mirror Song,” also from “Thais.” The 
prologue which was divided into several 
parts, presented the quartet, ballet corps 
and soloists. The first division was an 
ensemble; “Carnival of Venice,” by 
James Parker Coombs, was next; Alex- 
ander Oumansky, Miss Gambarelli and 
the ballet corps appeared in “The Gon- 























dolier”; “Bueno Noche,” by Nevin, was 
sung by the Capitol Mixed Quartet, and 
Erik Bye sang “O Sole Mio.” 

* 


* * 


The ballet music from Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba” was presented as an 
overture by the Rivoli orchestra under 
the baton of Frederick Stahlberg. 
George Richardson, baritone, sang 
“Temple Bells’ by Amy Woodforde- 


Finden. Handel’s “Largo” was played 
by J. Van Cleft Cooper. 
* *« * 


The overture performed by the Strand 
Symphony, under the direction of Carl 
Eduoarde and Frances W. Sutherland, 
consisted of excerpts from “Robin Hood.” 
The Strand Ladies’ Quartet was heard 
in the prologue, assisted by Ralph Corey 
who played a trombone solo. Frederick 
Smith and Herbert Sisson, organists, 
played the “Festival March.” 

x * & 

The “Phédre” overture was played by 
the Rialto orchestra, conducted by Hugo 
tiesenfeld and Joseph Littau. Martin 
Brefel, tenor, was heard in an aria from 
“La Juive,” and Mary Fabian, assisted 
by the orchestra, sang excerpts from 
“The Merry Widow.” A Benda mask 
dance was performed by Desha, Vera 
Myers and Paul Oscard. John Priest 
played Grieg’s “Huldigungsmarsch” as 
the organ solo. 





The Art of Organ Playing 
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GUY MAIER IMPROVING 


Pianist Now at Home of Wife’s Parents 
—Will Go to Maine for Honeymoon 
Guy Maier, the pianist, who was a 

patient at the Boston City Hospital for 

several weeks after being suddenly 
stricken with illness in the Back Bay 
railroad station on May 25, has so far 
recovered that he was removed recently 
to Fall River, Mass., where he will pass 

a further period of convalescence at the 

home of Mrs. Maier’s parents, Mr. and 

Mrs. Charles Henry Warner. It is now 

confidently expected that Mr. and Mrs, 

Maier will be able to go to Maine early 

in July for a belated honeymoon. Their 

marriage took place in the hospital on 

June 1. 

In a letter to his manager, Daniel 
Mayer, written last week, Mr. Maier, re- 
ferring to the extensive bookings for 
next season, said: “Don’t worry about 
my not being fit—a nice long rest, ana 
l’il be in first-class trim.” 

Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison will open 
their season in Boston in late October 
and after recitals in New York, Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Montclair, N. J., during 
the last week in that month, will jump 
to Virginia, Minn. From that time on 
until just before Christmas, when they 
will return to New York, their time will 
be fully taken up with four and five re- 
citals booked for each week. The limit 
of sixty joint appearances which they 
set for the season has already been ex- 
ceeded. 





Carl Eppert Joins ‘Wisssssin Conserva- 
tory Faculty 


Carl Eppert, composer, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, of 
which William Boeppler is director. Mr. 
Eppert is to have charge of the depart- 
ment of advanced harmony, composition 
and orchestration. 


Brick Church Entertains Arthur Hack- 
ett and Lambert Murphy 


The music committee of the Brick 
Church, New York City, gave a dinner of 
nineteen covers at the Metropolitan Club, 
to welcome Arthur Hackett, as the new 
tenor soloist of the church and as a fare- 
well to Lambert Murphy. 

Poe’s “The Bells” has been set to mu- 
sic by Eugenio Pirani and will have its 
first performance at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music by the Morning Cho- 
ral under the direction of Herbert S. 
Sammond. 
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Zandonai’s The violinists must stop 
Great their lamenting, in 
“Concerto which they have been 
Romantico”’ engaged for many 
for the years, telling us tear- 
Violin fully that modern com- 


posers have given them 
no new concerto worth the playing. For 
that young Italian master, Riccardo 
Zandonai, has in his “Concerto Roman- 
tico” (G. Ricordi & Co.) written a work 
that will in our opinion take its place 
permanently inthe 
violin repertoire. 
It has been pub- 
lished with the or- 
chestral part well 


reduced for piano 
by the composer 
and is available 


for those who 
would make them- 
selves familiar 
with what we con- 
sider the finest of 
all new violin con- 
certos. We are not 
of those who hold 
that there are no 
new violin con- 
certos worthy of 
performance. Of- 
ten have we called attention to the con- 
certos of Sibelius, Weismann, Striegler, 
Elgar, Gottlieb-Noren, and the Ameri- 
cans, Huss, Cecil Burleigh, Severn, Bart- 
lett, Bornschein. Yet our violin vir- 
tuosi insist on playing for us year after 
year the Bruch G Minor, the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor, and the old list of hack- 
neyed things, which the public seems to 
enjoy well enough, but whose constant 
playing makes very tiresome listening 
for persons of progressive tendencies. 

Riccardo Zandonai was just the man to 
do this concerto. He is one of the big- 
gest men in Italy to-day, a man who can 
work in both the symphonic and the 
operatic fields and display his outstanding 
personality. The “Concerto Roman- 
tico” is in three movements, first an Al- 
legro con vivacita ed energia, A Minor, 
3/4, followed by an Molto Adagio, sos- 
tenutissime con dolore profondo, C 
Major, 3/4-9/8, and a final Allegro de- 
ciso, A Minor, 2/4. To describe such a 
work adequately on paper would involve 
pages of type and unfortunately that is 
not available. All we can hope to do is 
to indicate some of the salient points 
that make this “Concerto Romantico” so 
important a work. It then remains for 
the concert violinists to examine it and 
add it to their repertoire, if they find it 
as exceptional as we have. 

The opening Allegro has its orches- 
tral introduction on the main theme after 
which the solo violin takes it up. The 
second theme of deep beauty is a canti- 
lena on the E string. As to the develop- 
ment of the themes that Signor Zandonai 
has looked after with great mastery. The 
movement closes with a brief statement 
of the main theme, in unison, solo vio- 
lin and orchestra. The greatest move- 
ment of the work is the slow movement, 
Molto adagio. Here the composer has set 
his orchestra in 9/8 time, and in ten 
measures of introduction he has an- 
nounced the atmosphere of the move- 
ment, a sort of elegiac prayer, not un- 
like in spirit the “Preghiera_ per 
gl’innocenti” of *he Pizzetti violin so- 
nata. The surprise comes when the solo 
violin enters singing not a new melodic 
subject, but a transformation of the sec- 
ond theme of the first movement! The 
accompaniment in the orchestra keeps on 
in the same scheme which it has an- 
nounced in its introduction, a figure of 
ostinato G’s, the octave above and below 
middle C (probably first and second horn 
in the orchestral partitur) making an in- 
sistent appearance throughout the move- 
ment. A chorale-like melody of lofty feel- 
ing enters in the solo instrument, accom- 
panied by arpeggios, leading to a climac- 
tic G Minor chord. Here the main theme 
of the concerto comes in, fortissimo, in 
the orchestra answered by brilliant pas- 
sages in double-stops in the solo violin un- 
accompanied. There isa sort of recitativo 
section and this leads back into the main 
material, the solo violin this time taking 
the theme on the A string, while the 
piano accompaniment, altered to its G’s 
being several octaves higher (probably 
flutes in the orchestra) varies its sup- 
port by additional figuration. Toward 





Riccardo Zandonai 


the end of the movement the main theme 
of the concerto enters in the basses in 
A Flat Minor, the solo violin making 
reply in brief bits, until the key of C 
is reached. And here the solo violin 





closes the Molto adagio with the opening 
notes of the concerto, treated with the 
flatted seventh, while the ostinato horns 
play their motif, and a pair of flutes (or, 
perhaps, a flute and a clarinet?) add a 
liquid third—E and G—to complete the 
chord. 

Search the violin literature, new and 
old, and find a slow movement of greater 
depth and beauty. One can only do so 
by bringing forward those of Beethoven 
and Brahms. Zandonai’s. Molto adagio 
surpasses the banal middle movement of 
either the Tchaikovsky or Wieniawski 
concertos and is far superior in every 
way to the lilting but unimportant slow 
movement of Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Con- 
certo. It is a movement in a thousand. 
The Finale is a typical closing move- 
ment, a sort of dance theme, written with 
extraordinary brilliance for the solo in- 
strument. A Meno mosso enters in the 
orchestra. And again, after a bit of 
preliminary unaccompanied recitativo, 
the solo violin makes its second theme of 
this movement out of the second theme 
of the opening movement of the con- 
certo, which has already served in trans- 
formed guise as the principal’ theme of 
the slow movement. There is still an- 
other tour de force and that is where the 
composer makes his solo violin cadenza 
on the same subject matter. The ca- 
denza is not unaccompanied, but is sup- 
ported by the orchestra with effective 
bits here and there, absolutely new in 
conception. The main theme of the last 
movement comes back in the orchestra, 
the violin enters on daring passages and 
the two of the last three pages of the 
work are devoted to one more statement 
in the orchestra of that phrase which 
has been heard all through the work. 
The last page is all passage work and 
a juxtaposition of A Minor and F Minor 
chords, in which a lone A wins out, the 
work coming a fff close on an A Major 
chord. 

That the greatest violin concerto of 
our time should come out of Italy may 
strike some music-lovers as odd. _ It 
could not have happened in 1900. But 
to-day there is a school in Italy which 
is interested, as we have so often said, 
in pure music away from the opera- 
house. And the attitude of the modern 
Italian musician is not that of the old 
one, who was contemptuous of concert 
music and had only one ambition,namely, 
to write a successful opera. Riccardo 
Zandonai is one of the few living Italians 
who can do both. But he has perhaps a 
more personal side in his symphonic 
output. In this concerto he is absolutely 
himself. There are no reminiscences of 
other composers or other violin con- 
certos in it that we can detect. The 
romantic feeling, as he has titled the 
concerto “romantico,” is always present; 
there is nothing dull in it, all is vital. 

As we look back on the work we think 
of two violinists before the public who 
could play it superbly, Fritz Kreisler 
and Albert Spalding. We feel almost 
certain, too, that if either or both of 
these distinguished artists see the score 
they will give it an early hearing. We 
have not had the privilege of examining 
the orchestral score. But we have heard 
orchestral scores by this composer and 
we can imagine that he has set the or- 
chestral part as can only a master of 
his prodigious gifts and knowledge. 

* oe * 


A Unique “Miniature Recital 
Set of Songs” (Hinds, Hayden 
Songs by & Eldredge, Inc.) is the 
Constance title of five brief songs 
Mills by Constance Mills Her- 
Herreshoff reshoff, a pupil of Ed- 


ward MacDowell, unless 
we are mistaken. Under one cover, in a 
beautifuly printed album, these songs 
are issued. They are presented to the 
public together, so that the ex- 
aminer may get some idea of the skill of 
their composer, whose works, as far as 
we know, have not appeared in print be- 


fore. 
Mrs. Herreshoff has avoided the con- 
ventional in her group of songs. 30th 


in her choice of texts and in her execu- 
tion-of them she goes her own way. The 
first song, “Morning,” a lovely Sara 
Teasdale poem, is a bright Allegro, buoy- 
ant in feeling and engagingly melodic. 
There is a genuine MacDowell quality 
in it, almost a breath of his beautiful 
song, “In the Woods,” making itself felt 
as the song proceeds. There are two set- 
tings of poems by Max Eastman—cer- 
tainly not a poet known to the rank and 
file of our contemporary native com- 
posers !—“Adventure” and “Diogenes.” 





is the treatment of “Adventure” and 
how unusual “Diogenes,” a song that 
stands out by reason of its very terse- 
ness. The writer recalls hearing it sung 
several years ago by Vernon Stiles at 
his recital at Carnegie .Hall, where it 
made a deep impression and was rede- 
manded. Its poem is worth quoting: 

“A hut, and a tree, 

And a hill for me, 

And a piece of a weedy meadow, 

I’ll ask no thing of God or King, 

But to clear away his shadow.” 


Mrs. Herreshoff has gotten the spirit 
of these somewhat cryptic verses in 
music of fine simplicity. A strange thing 
about this music is its Pucciniesque qual- 
ity, due largely to the harmonic scheme 
exploited in it. And in the opening meas- 
ures of the piano part we find not only 
the feeling of Puccini, but we note a 
melodic similarity to his arioso of Suor 
Angelica in his opera of that name, the 
second work of his much-discussed Trit- 
tico. Examine the music on Page 188 of 
the “Suor Angelica”? piano-vocal score, 
beginning “Senza mamma, o bimbo. tu 
sei morto,” and you will see the resem- 
blance. And this in spite of the fact that 
we are almost certain that the composer 
wrote this song before Puccini had com- 
pleted his Trittico! We heard the song 
sung in New York at the recital men- 
tioned above, long before the three brief 
Puccini music-dramas were given their 
world premiére! It is just another of 
those cases of similarity of musical theme 
in totally different fields, a case where 
we know that neither composer knew 
what the other was writing at the time. 

Then there is a light song that ought 
to become very popular, called “Won by 
Ear,” the text in Negro dialect, by Dan- 
iel W. Troy, and a final bright song, 
“Fugitive,” poem by our own “Province- 
towner” poet, dramatist and actress. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Hasn’t Miss 
Millay remembered a bit of Kipling’s 
“Rimini” in this poem? 

All in all, a very unusual set of small 
songs, small only in scope, not in worth. 
They will require serious study and ap- 
plication on the part of singers, but they 
are eminently worth while. Editions for 
high and low voices are issued. There 
is a dedication to the late Julia Hein- 
rich, who sang them in manuscript in 
her concerts. 


* * * 


Mr. Whithorne What has the war not 


Explores the done! Here we have 
Upper Ether Emerson Whithorne 
writing a piano piece 


called “The Aeroplane” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation), which could not 
have happened unless the means of am- 
bulation skywards had become popular 
during the years 1914 and 1918. 


It is no small piece, this “Aeroplane,” 
but an ambitious fourteen-page affair, 
elaborate both in conception and design. 
And it has nothing to do with his earlier 
work, those lovely songs such as “The 
Babe in the Garden” “Put by the Lute” 
and some others which we have praised 
highly in these columns. In them Mr. 
Whithorne was what Cyril Scott calls a 
musical Presentist. In his Op. 38, No. 2, 
“The Aeroplane,” he is a Futurist be- 
yond any doubt. 

The whole piece is stunningly con- 
trived, with extraordinary spontaneity, 
and the architecture is imposing. One 
feels the altitude of the object under dis- 
cussion, one feels the plane whir, feels it 
rise and at the end we hear it fall. At 
any rate, we think we do. And that is 
quite as good. Technically it is tre- 
mendously difficult and only for concert 
players. There wil be a lot of persons 
who will fail totally to understand Mr. 
Whithorne’s piece; they will contend that 
he has lost his invention, musical, of 
course; not mechanical, although we are 
on the subject of aeroplanes. But that 
seems to us not to be so. Mr. Whithorne 
is not writing everything to-day in the 
-diom of this piece. But when he is writ- 
ing about an aeroplane he dons the Fu- 
turist manner and garb, believing, and 
very probably correctly so, that this is 
the most graphic way of expressing it. 
Whether he is right or not, one'thing is 
certain, and that is that it could not be 
pictured in triads! The piece is dedi- 
cated to Rudolph Ganz. 

The edition is superbly gotten up, with 
a striking picture of an aeroplane on 
the cover. 


_ New Edition 





Gustav That much admired a: 
Mahler’s little sung (at least, 
“Des Knaben America) cycle of son 
Wunderhorn”: ‘‘Des Knaben Wunde 


horn” (Vienna: Univ: 


with English sal Edition) of the la 


Text Gustav Mahler is n 
a issued with  Engli 
singing versions, made in_ excelle 


fashion by Addie Funk, an America 
long resident in Vienna and for ma 
years the valued correspondent there 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Mahler’s songs present themselves - 
ways to our respectful consideration, 
they rarely seem 
arouse our enthu 
iasm. The gre 
Austrian condu 
tor—he was wit 
out doubt the forc- 


most symphor 
conductor of o 
time — was fi) 


and last an 
chestral compos. 
whether one a 
mires his length 
and often inflate, 
symphonic essays 
or not. He wrot 
_ ——<—<4 to be sure, ma 
songs; but few 
them have 

; genuine ring 
songs in them, the quality, for example. 
that makes Richard Strauss equally si¢ 
nificant in his songs. For he gives u; 
a quality in his songs with the sam 
success and conviction that he impresse 
us in his symphonic poems as an | 
chestral master. 


“Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” or as the 
English version gives it “The Youth's 
Magic Horn,” is probably as worthy 
set of songs as Mahler wrote. Twelve 
appear here in two albums. The title 
run “Der Schildwache Nachtlied (Sent 
nel’s Night Song),” “Verlorne Miih’ 
(Labour Lost)” “Trost im Ungliick 
(Solace in Sorrow)” “Wer hat dies 
Liedlein erdacht? (Up There on the 
Hill),” “Das irdische Leben (Earthly 
Life),” “Des Antonius von Padua 
Fischpredigt (Antonius of Padua’s Fish 
Sermon),” “Rheinlegendchen (Legend of 
the Rhine),” “Lied des Verfolgten im 
Turm (Where the Shining Trumpets are 
Blowing),” “Lob des hohen Verstands 
(Praise of the Lofty Intellect).” The 
last two in the second volume are an 
arrangement (Bearbeitung) of th 
women’s chorus from the Third Sym- 
phony, the one in D Minor, to the text 
“Es sungen drei Engel ein siissen 
Gesang (Three Angels were Singing)” 
and the alto solo from the Second Syn 
phony, the one in C Minor, “Urlicht (Th 
Primeval Light).” 

Reviewing these songs once more w: 
find in them those strange mixtures 
which their composer was capable, noi 
ideas followed almost immediately b: 
trivial ones. And all through the twel\ 
songs one feels that they are far bette 
with orchestra than they can ever poss 
bly be with piano accompaniment. Ou 
choice of the twelve is “Das irdisc! 
Leben,” an extraordinary song, su! 
here years ago by Alma Gluck when s 
was at her best and sung this seas 
in her New York recital by that admire 
contralto, Sophie Braslau. 

Excellent as are the English versi 
we wonder whether such serious artis! 
as sing Mahler songs in their reci 
will use the translations. If the pu 
lishers of Mahler have gotten out 
edition because they have been told t! 
our best artists will continue indefinit 
singing Lieder in English, they hi: 
been greatly misinformed. During t 
season of 1920-1921 many singers g 
us the great German Lieder in the G 
man language, certainly in New Y: 
and the larger cities of these Uni’ 
States. In smaller places there may 
an antipathy to the German langua 
even at this late date. But who e 
thought of singing Mahler songs i! 
small town? The singers’ themsel' 
know full well that their programs 
smaller places are not identical w 
those which they present in their recit: 
in New York. And in New York they m 
sing their Mahler songs, just as t] 
sing their Schubert, Schumann, Brahn 
Wolf, Franz, etc., in German without 1 
curring the disfavor of any but a f 
hysterical persons, to whom musical 4 
as a cultural force means nothing t 
day and never did, persons who befo 
1914 knew little and cared less ab: 
Lieder and the language in which th 
were composed! 

The two albumns that make up ¢ 
twelve songs are issued in high and lo 
editions. A. W. K 
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Malkin Music School Completes Successtul Y ear 








Pupils of the Malkin Music School, Photographed in Carnegie Hall on the Occasion of the Recent Concert That Marked the End of the Year’s Activities. 


pee of a most gratifying sort 
has has marked the season just 
closed of the Malkin Music School, of 
which Manfred Malkin is director. Ad- 
herence to a method which has yielded 
continued success is the explanation of 
the institution’s achievements, as shown 
oth in its record and in a recent ex- 
ellent concert, of a professional stand- 








Director, Is Shown in the Second Row, Fifteenth Figure from Left 


ard, given in Carnegie Hall. 

At this concert there were presented 
twelve young pianists, seven violinists 
and a trio of vocal soloists. A chorus, 
besides, of children’s voices, and an en- 
semble of forty violinists, were heard. 

The engagement of many rtist- 
pupils by leading organizations is a 
further evidence of efficient training and 
inspiration. A student of piano of the 


school has appeared twice in the last 
winter as a soloist with leading orches- 
tras. Another graduate has been en- 
gaged as head of the piano department 
at a university. A number of young 
pianists are soon to appear on the pro- 
fessional concert platform. 

The school was founded by Mr. Mal- 
kin eight years ago, the initial enroll- 
ment having been six pupils. During 
this season 300 have received courses of 


Photo by Drucker & Co. 


Manfred Malkin, 


instruction. The faculty, moreover, of 
the institution is a well-chosen one, the 
pedagogic ability of the heads of the 
various departments, especially that of 
Jacques Malkin of the violin depart- 
ment, being a great factor in success. 
The Malkin School is an institution with 
ideals, one where there is no compromise 
of a high standard of musicianship, and 
as such, its force as a high musical in- 
fluence is unique. 





ARRAIGNS COLLEGES FOR 
INDIFFERENCE TO MUSIC 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Harvard Student, 
Pleads at Commencement Exercises 
for More Musical Education 


BosTON, June 27.—An address, char- 
icterized by a severe arraignment of 
olleges for not attaching more import- 
nce to the study of music, signalized the 
commencement exercises of Harvard 
University at Sanders Theater, Cam- 
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bridge. Frank E. Gaebelein, first year 
student in the Graduate School, in his 
address entitled “In Behalf of Music,” 
charged the average educated person 
with being deplorably ignorant of musi- 
cal matters. The speaker did not mince 
words in his diatribe against the musical 
tastes of most of the so-called “educated” 
and “cultivated” who attend the better 
concerts. “Musically,” he declared, “they 
are little more than barbarians.” 

Mr. Gaebelein then pleaded for a more 
extensive study of music at the colleges, 
where educated members of society are 
supposed to be trained. “Is not a little 
understanding of music,” he asked, “as 
essential to a truly liberal education as 
chemical theories or trigonometry? 

What is now needed is a 
renaissance of music among all of the 
educated. For, just as much as poetry 
and the drama, music is universal prop- 
erty. It is not for the musician alone; 
it is for all who claim to knowledge.” 

H. L. 


FRIEDMAN PLAYS IN BRAZIL 


Pianist Repeats Last Season’s Success 
in South America 


According to reports reaching New 
York last week, Ignaz Friedman, the 
Polish pianist, has been duplicating in 
South America the extraordinary suc- 
cess which he achieved there last fall, 
prior to his arrival in the United States. 
During the first week of May he gave 
no less than four recitals at the Teatro 
Municipal in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, of- 
fering programs of unusual variety. 
Among the larger works he performed 
in this series were the Chopin B Minor 
Sonata, the Brahms “Paganini Studies” 
(both books), and the Variations and 
Fugue on a Handel Theme, the Schu- 
mann “Symphonic Etudes,” and “Carna- 
val,” the four Ballades of Chopin 
(played as a single group). He also 
played many of his own compositions, 
including his “Les Révérences,” ‘“Tab- 
atiere a Musique” and his transcrip- 
tions of some Gaertner Viennese waltzes. 

On May 14 he gave his first recital in 
San Paulo, and a second there on May 
Us 


GRETA TORPADIE TO SAIL 
Soprano Will Spend Summer Vacation 
in Sweden 
Greta Torpadie, the gifted young so- 
prano, and her mother, Mme. Hervor 
Torpadie, widely known as vocal instruc- 
tor, will sail on Saturday, July 9, to spend 
the summer in Sweden. Mme. Torpadie 
will rest after her season’s teaching and 
Miss Torpadie will divide her time be- 
tween preparing new Scandinavian ma- 
terial for her next season’s programs 
and taking a vacation. She may also 
sing several concerts in Sweden, but this 
has not as yet been definitely arranged. 
Among the last engagements of her 
season Miss Torpadie appeared in May 
in the “Artists’ Series” at Westminster 








College, New Wilmington, Pa. There 
her work made so fine an impression that 
Per Nielsen, director of the music de- 
partment of the college, addressed an 
enthusiastic letter to Miss Torpadie’s 
management, the Music League of 
America. 


SCHOFIELD IN ROCKVILLE 


Baritone Acclaimed in Home Town in Re- 
cital with Enrichetta Onelli 

ROCKVILLE, CONN., June 23.—Edgar 
Schofield, a native of Rockville, was ac- 
claimed by his fellow citizens when he 
appeared recently in concert at the 
Union Congregational Church, assisted 
by his wife, known professionally as 
Enrichetta Onelli. Mr. Schofield and 
Mme. Onelli had been heard once before 
in Rockville, in 1915, when they gave a 
costume recital which included scenes 
from various operas. 

Mr. Schofield’s program was a varied 
and interesting one beginning with an 
aria from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” and 
ending with Bruno Huhn’s stirring “In- 
victus.” His Negro Spirituals were 
also very much appreciated. Through- 
out the program he was the recipient of 
much applause. Mme. Onelli’s singing 
of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” was a 
fine piece of vocalization and she was 
equally at home in groups of songs in 
French and English. Ellmer Zoller 
proved an inspiring accompanist and 
also played several piano solos which 
were well received. 

Stoessel and Pollain Arrange Chautauqua 
Programs of N. Y. Symphony 


Programs for the concerts by the 
New York Symphony at Chautauqua, 
New York, have been arranged by 
Albert Stoessel and René Pollain. The 
former will conduct the first half of the 
season, turning over the baton to his 
colleague for the final three weeks. Pol- 
lain has forwarded the program numbers 
for his part of the engagement from 
Nancy, France, where he is staying with 
his family. Mr. Stoessel made his choice 
of programs at his summer place in 
New Hampshire. 


Granberry School Holds Commencement 


Commencement exercises at the Gran- 
berry Piano School, George Folsom Gran- 
berry, director, were held at the Cham- 
ber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall. 
Augusta A. Kusel of Hoboken, N. J., re- 
ceived a full diploma, and_ teachers’ 
certificates were granted Anna M. Bat 
ton of Queens, L. I.; Matilda Mayer of 
North Beach, N. J., and Helen Rea Short 
or Winchester, Ohio. The players were 
heard in a program of works by Bach, 
3eethoven, Sibelius, MacDowell and Mo- 
zart. Following the presentation of 
certificates and diploma by Mr. Gran- 
berry, a faculty reception was held for 
the graduates in the lecture room of the 
school. 


FUND AIDS MOSZKOWSKI 


Isidor Philipp Writes Letter of Thanks 
on Composer’s Behalf 


In a letter sent from Paris this week, 
Isidor Philipp of the Conservatoire has 
sent thanks to MUSICAL AMERICA for its 
work in behalf of Moszkowski. Says 
Mr. Philipp: 

To the Editor of MuUsIcCAL AMERICA: 

“My friend, Rudolph Ganz, writes me 
with what touching solicitation you have 
taken up the fearful situation with 
which Moritz Moszkowski is struggling. 
There have already been, thanks to the 
publicity you have given to the matter, 
most interesting results. Moszkowski is 
no longer able to follow his activities 
either as composer or teacher, and if he 
is to live he must have assistance.” 

IstpoR PHILIPP. 

Paris, June 6, 1921. 

Donations for the fund this week were 
as follows: 


Previously acknowledged..... $2,362.50 
Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 50.00 
RRORFMOGE 60 ccceccrcopsvess 1.00 
Anna S. Hinshaw, Brooklyn.. 1.00 
Malvina Ehrlich, Troy, N. Y.. 1.00 

nD ody ae ewabeeswad eas ee $2,415.50 


Donations should be sent to Rudolph 
Ganz, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Grace Kerns, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing in Scranton, Pa., July 7. 
Her program will include “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise.” 
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Gladice Morrison 
to Give Recitals 
at Spas of France 











Photo by Campbell Studios 
Gladice Morrison, French Soprano, Who 
Is Spending the Summer in Her Native 
Country 


Gladice Morrison, who sailed recently 
for France, will after spending a brief 
time in Paris, fulfill engagements at 
Vichy and Aix-les-Bains. Mme. Mor- 
rison will return to the United States 
in September for a concert tour under 
the management of Henry S. Radoux. 


GREET MRS. LYONS 


Fort Worth Entertains New Federation 
President on Home-Coming 


ForT WorTH, TEX., June 25.—Mrs. 
John F. Lyons was the guest of honor 
at a breakfast in the Fort Worth Club 
on June 15, upon her return from the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music, at which she was 
elected president. 

The breakfast was attended by 150 








men and women of Fort Worth, and a 
delegation from Dallas which included 
Captain F. A. Wynne, and Mrs. Mamie 
Folsom Wynne, president of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association, and Mrs. 
R. T. Skiles, vice-president of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Among those who paid tribute to the 
new chief executive of the National Fed- 
eration were Mrs. Louis Morris of the 
Harmony Club, who acted as_toast- 
master; Mayor E. R. Cockrell; William 
Massie, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Ellison Harding; Sam. S. 
Sosh; Mrs. F. L. Jaccard, president of 
the Euterpean Club; Mrs. R. E 
Buchanan, representing the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. D. C. 
Webb, president of the Fort Worth Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Skiles and Mrs. Wynne. 

Mrs. Lyons responded briefly, thank- 
ing the women of Texas for their efforts 
in behalf of all phases of musical 
activity. 


Music was provided by Dot Echols - 


McCutchan, pianist; George Orum, vio- 
linist, and S. P. Zeigler, ’cellist. 
Among those in the reception party 
were Mrs. Louis Morris, Mrs. Sam 
Wheat, Mrs. Homer Adams, Mrs. Pearl 
Calhoun Davis, Mrs. H. D. Carsner, Alta 
Vaughan and Margaret Caldwell, J. F. 
Lyons, Burton and Jack Lyons, E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Sam S. Losh, Aalker Moore, 
James Wood, E. I. Conkling, Marion 
Sansom, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Norton. C. G. N. 





OREGONIANS SING WHEN ROSES BLOOM 





Musicians Take Prominent 
Part in Portland’s Annual 
Festival 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 25.—All of Port- 
land and visitors from all parts of the 
United States helped to celebrate Port- 
land’s 1921 Rose Festival. The occasion 
might have been appropriately described 
as a musical festival, for music played 
a large part in the week’s events and 
Portland’s prominent musicians con- 
tributed liberally to many fine programs. 

The festival center, covering more than 
six blocks, was a veritable garden bathed 
in soft lights and festooned in holiday 
attire. Concerts were given every after- 
noon and evening, and, through the in- 
stallation of a sound amplifier the 
throngs that gathered for the concerts 
couid hear the soloists distinctly. 

Nina Dressel, Helen Drain, Parrish 
Williams, Stuart McGuire, Maud 
Springer Bowen and John Claire Mon- 
teith were the vocalists, accompanied by 
Marie Chapman McDonald, Mrs. W. B. 
Wolcott, A. F. Reilly and Ida May Cook. 
Two of Portland’s popular violinists, who 
won much applause were Robert Louis 
Barron and Albert Creitz. The Port- 
land Oratorio Society Quartet—Joseph 
Finley, tenor; Esther Caudy, contralto; 
Harold More, bass, and Mrs. Joseph Fin- 
ley, soprano—with Duane Livesay as ac- 
companist, sang delightfully, and_ the 
quartet of the First Congregational 
Church, composed of Ernest Crosby, 
tenor; Mrs. Dudley Steel, soprano; Nina 
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Dressel, contralto, and W. E. Robinson, 
bass, with Mrs. Edward Drake as ac- 
companist, proved popular. Frederick 
W. Goodrich contributed several very 
enjoyable organ recitals on the munici- 
pal organ to large audiences at the Audi- 
torium, and bands from every part of 
the State were heard. 

The spring concert of the Reed Col- 
lege Chorus, which opened the musical 
program of commencement week, was a 
decided success. Elizabeth Gore, stu- 
dent director, presented an attractive 
program. J. Irwin Nutch, baritone, of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory, assisted 
with four solo numbers, and also sang 
the solo part in the cantata, “Spring- 
tide,” by Rachmaninoff. Lucile Murton 
played several selections on the Olds 
memorial organ. 

The concert concluded the year’s work 
at Reed and forty students and mem- 
bers of the faculty participated. Di- 
rected by Miss Gore, the work at Reed 
has been unusually successful, and next 
year’s prospects are excellent, according 
to Anton Lindstrom, president of the 
chorus. Dorothea Buck, Margaret 
Clark, Frieda Close, Florence Craven, 
Mildred Dedman, Mignon Eliot, Ruth 
Eliot, Marian Jenkins, Ruth Jenkins, 
Alice Lathrop, Sibyl Lindell, Gertrude 
Opp, Helen Pippy, Marie Utley and 
Margaret Williams, sopranos; Evelyn 
Capell, Josephine Felts, Nancy Gavin, 
Ann Jensen, Margaret McGowan, Eliza- 
beth McKinley, Laura Payton, Gretchen 
Smith and Mary E. White, altos; Dr. 
F. L. Griffin, Dr. I. E. Griffin, Thomas 
Malarkey, Arthur McLean, William 
Scott and John B. White, tenors, and 
Tom Brockway, G. W. Clark, C. H. Gray, 
Anton Lindstrom, William Miller, Don- 
ald Ramsdell, Easton Rothwell, Samuel 
White and Winfield Woodings, basses, 
won recognition for their admirable 
work. 

Lucien E. Becker’s concluding organ 
recital at Reed College, coming as a mid- 
week number on the Reed commence- 
ment program, was well received by an 
audience of students and friends. The 
program included, as a feature, the third 
Sonata. of René Louis Becker, brother 
of the Portland organist. The sonata 
series by R. L. Becker will be completed 
by next December, according to Profes- 
sor Becker, when the final three works 
are to leave the printer’s hands. 

Sixty voices from the Portland Ora- 
torio Society sang excerpts from “Eli- 
jah” in the auditorium of the First Con- 
gregational Church on June 12. The 
regular church quartet—Mrs. Dudley 
Steele, soprano; Nina Dressel, contralto; 
Ernest Crosby, tenor, and W. E. Rob- 
inson, bass—sang solos from “Elijah.” 
Joseph A. Finley conducted and Duane 
Livesay, Oratorio Society accompanist, 
and Mrs. Edward Drake, organist of the 
church, accompanied on two pianos. This 
was the last appearance of the society 
for the season. Rehearsals will be re- 
sumed early in September. 

At a meeting of the Oregon Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists the 
following were elected officers: Dean, 
Mrs. H. J. Johnson; sub-dean, Paul T. 
Stucke; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Drake; auditors, James A. Bam- 
ford and Ralph W. Hoyt. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory 
opened its summer term last week. A 
special feature of the session will be a 
lecture course on symphonic music by 
Howard Barlow of New York. Illus- 
trations of the symphonic form will be 


furnished by David Campbell and Lou 
Huntley. 

Mrs. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, 
tional music chairman, General Fed: 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was a recent \ 
tor to Portland. Mrs. Oberndorf, 
mission as a lecturer on musical subj: 
is to arouse nation-wide public se 
ment against the continued use of | 
music, and to substitute in its place 
sic that is worth while. 

Dent Mowrey has returned to Port! 
after a season in New York. Mr. M 
rey will conduct piano courses in P 
land and expects to return to New Y 
in the fall. While here he hopes to 
ish a symphony on which he is enga; 

Mary Wylie of New York has | 
appointed contralto soloist at the F 
Presbyterian Church, to succeed \ 
Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, whose 
signation becomes effective next { 
Miss Wylie is a pupil of Oscar Sea»! 
and Jean De Reszke. a ¢ 





Schubert Club of Sacramento Appears in 
Greek Theater 


BERKELEY, CAL., June 27.—A not: 
event at the Greek Theater was the 
cert of the Schubert Club of Sacrame: 
organized several years ago. Mend 
sohn, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and a { 
moderns were well presented under :| 


conductorship of Percy Dow. Assisting 
soloists were Mrs. J. Hays Fischer, so- 
prano, and Russell Keeney, violinist, who 
played works by Bach, Smetana, Sara. 
sate, and Kreisler. Mr. Keeney is ney 
to Berkeley audiences, but made a fa) 
able impression. Mrs. Elliot MacSwa 
was at the piano. 

The Etude Piano Club, one of th 
oldest music clubs about the Bay, co: 
cluded a most successful year, with the 
membership doubling itself this seaso 
Lowell Redfield is director, and Mrs. J 
P. Upshur, accompanist. 

Mrs. Gilbert Moyle presented Faith 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano, in a début 
program recently. Miss Merriman is a 
Vassar graduate and has a master’s «& 
gree from Columbia. She won honors 
in music. A. F.S 





Fort Worth Inaugurates Municipal Band 
Concerts 


Fort WorTH, TEX., June 25.—The first 
of the season’s municipal band concerts 
was given Thursday evening, June 1\, 
at Forest Park under the direction of 
Theodore Rosenthal, who plans to give 
a series of semi-popular, semi-classical 
programs. It is the aim of the mv- 
nicipal band master to present programs 
that will have a general appeal. 

A saxophone sextet, a saxophon 
band of fifteen pieces, the Dokey drum 
corps, and clarinet, saxophone, trombone 
and xylophone soloists will appear in 
the series. In addition a number of loca! 
singers will be engaged. 

According to the plan of Mr. Rosen- 
thal one or two operatic numbers wil! bé 
included in each program. Mr. Rosen- 
thal was formerly conductor at the old 
Byers Opera House, also conductor of 
the Majestic Theater orchestra, and o 
a naval reserve band. C. G. N. 
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CUTCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New » ork 


like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacsem in the N. Y. Globe. 
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SUGGESTS MATINEES 
FOR FIRST RECITALS 


Opinions Conflict on Question 
of Confining Debutants to 
Afternoon Appearances 


The claims of débutant artist and of 
reviewer have apparently clashed over 


the suggestion of W. J. Henderson in 
the New York Herald that first appear- 
ances should be confined to afternoons. 
The matter had previously come up in a 
conversation between the critic and 
Clarendon S. Pfeiffer, manager of Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York. The former ex- 
pressed the reviewer’s side of the case 
in a letter to Mr. Pfeiffer, dated June 
16. 

Coneerning débutants and their re- 
‘tals, Mr. Henderson wrote: “If one of 
their chief objects is newspaper pub- 
licity, they would better be given in 
the afternoon than in the evening. In 
the latter case they have the opposition 
of the opera, principal orchestral con- 
certs and chamber music. Furthermore, 
the newspaper men are in a hurry at 


night. They have to get their copy in by 
11:30. In the afternoon they have more 
time.” 


In a statement contained in a letter to 
several prominent concert managers, Mr. 
Pfeiffer has taken the same position. 
“The most important factor,” he says, 
“in all first appearances, whether début 
recitals or the artist’s first appearance 
in a given season is the securing of fa- 
vorable notices from the New York mu- 
sic critics. In looking over our books 
for the coming season, we find that while 
practically every evening for the first 
half of the season starting Oct. 1 has 
been leased, a number of desirable after- 
noons are available.” 

The reason for this preference of even- 
ing dates is assigned by Mr. Pfeiffer to 
a habit acquired during the late war, 
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when “undoubtedly due to the participa- 
tion of so many thousands of ladies in 
Red Cross and other war work during 
the daytime, the tendency was to favor 
evenings for recitals, for obvious rea- 
sons. Now that the war is over, these 
reasons no longer prevail. 


“A further advantage,” the letter con- 
cludes, “in booking afternoons for début 
and first-of-the-season recitals is that 
more evenings become available for es- 
tablished artists, as they draw their pub- 
lic from the business world.” 


That another construction may be 
placed upon the situation is indicated by 
the stated opinion of Louis Salter of the 
Carnegie Hall management. Mr. Salter 
said that it would be difficult to arrange 
all the first recitals for afternoons, and 
that it might not be wholly desirable. 
“The débutant also attracts from the 
business world. Certainly there would 
be less probability of attracting a mixed 
audience in afternoon. Then, at Car- 
negie Hall women constitute 90 per cent 
of the auditors in the afternoons, but 
in the evenings the average is only 75 
per cent. A vocal début might be more 
conspicuously successful, in its appeal 
to a general audience at least, if given 
in afternoons. The reason is that men 
are found, on the whole, to prefer in- 
strumental music. For a violin début, 
I should say, an evening date would be 
more appropriate. No rigid rule can be 
made, therefore, but there is certainly 
more chance for a larger audience in 
evenings.” 


While granting the justice of the re- 
viewer’s complaint, Mr. Salter said that 
the welfare of the débutant must also be 
considered. The success of the “estab- 
lished” artist, furthermore, was not al- 
Ways jeopardized by an afternoon ap- 
pearance, especially when the event was 
a song recital. “There are portions of 
the public, such as, for instance, chap- 
eroned groups from girls’ schools, that 
choose only the afternoons, and go, more- 
over, usually to hear some noted artist. 
These might go to an evening opera per- 
formance, but not ordinarily to a con- 
cert.” 
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Established 1823 Gy 
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PIANOS 


Liszt said of them 


“They are superlatively perfect” 
de Pachmann described their tone as 


Busoni called them 


“Like a lovely human voice” 


“The creation of masters in their art” 


AND NOW 


Dohnanyi acclaims their marvelous purity of tone, 


and says it is one of the finest instruments 


his hands have ev er touched. 


Mirovitch speaks of their beautiful singing tone in 


thunderous fortissimoas w ell asint he finest 


planiissimo, and their organlike sonority. 


Today the beauty of the tone of the Chickering still sings, to quote de 


Pachmann, “Like a lovely human voice’—only grown lovelier, richer and 


fuller with the years. 


Their superlative qualities have far surpassed those which excited the 


enthusiastic praise of the incomparable Liszt 


They are the product of the consummate art in piano making which the 


great Busoni recognized and.acclaimed 


For nearly a century the Chickering has been the choice of 


the discriminating music ian— professional and amateur alike. 


THE NEW MODELS OF THESE CELEBRATED INSTRUMENTS ARE EXQUISITE 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Division of American Piano Co. 


BOSTON 
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Patton Concludes 
Second Complete 
Season in Concert 











Fred Patton, Bass-Baritone 


Fred Patton, bass-baritone, has just 
completed his second season in the con- 
cert field. Among the organizations with 
which he appeared during the past season 
were the New York Oratorio Society, 
Chicago Apollo Club, Worcester Festival, 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, Ashe- 
ville Festival, St. Louis Symphony and 
Pageant Chorus, Fitchburg (Mass.) Fes- 
tival, Detroit Choral Society, Glens Falls 
(N. Y.) Festival, Philadelphia Choral 
Society, Halifax (N. 8.) Festival, New 
York St. Cecilia Club, New Glasgow 
(N. S.) Festival. His long list includes 
concert and oratorio appearances as 
well as recitals, making up a grand total 
of over 100 engagements from August, 
1920, to June, 1921. Forty-five of these 
dates have been as soloist in oratorio or 
cantata. 

That oratorio is no dead issue to Mr. 
Patton may be gathered from the fact 
that he sang nine performances of “The 
Messiah”; five each of “The Creation” 
and Verdi’s “Requiem”; three each of 
“Fair Ellen,” “Samson and Delilah,” and 
“The Holy City”; and two each of the 
“Stabat Mater,” and “The Redemption.” 
He appeared also in “The Beatitudes,” 
“The Bells,’ “The Golden Legend,” 
“King Olaf,” “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
“Damnation of Faust” and “A Tale of 
Old Japan.” Another point of interest 
is the number of distinguished conduc- 
tors under whose direction Mr. Patton 
has appeared. He has sung six per- 
formances under Walter Damrosch 
alone. 

Dates already booked for next season 
assure the singer of another full list. 
In August he leaves for his fourth tour 
of Nova Scotia, beginning with an ap- 
pearance at the celebration in Halifax, 
on’ Aug. 6, of the 159th anniversary of 
Sir Walter Scott’s birth. Mr. Patton has 
been re-engaged for two performances 
at the Worcester Festival in October, 
his fifth appearance in Worcester within 
two years. Other dates for as far ahead 
as April have been arranged by his man- 
agers, Haensel and Jones. 


WOMEN ORGANIZE 
NEW GUILD CHAPTER 


Barred by Maryland Organ- 
ists, They Form Separate 
Body 


BALTIMORE, June 28.—The opposition 
of male organists of Maryland to the 
admission of women to the local chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists has 
led to intervention by the headquarters 
of the National Guild, and privileges 
have been granted to the women organ- 
ists of the State through the formation 
of a separate chaptér. Warden Victor 
Baier of New York, Secretary Comstock, 
and Treasurer Martin of the National 


Guild organized the new chapter. A 
charter for the Baltimore Chapter will 
be issued shortly. Officers were chosen 
as follows: Margaret P. Ingle, dean; 
Mrs. Eunece Apsey, sub-dean; Rose 
Mary Barry, secretary, and Mrs. Shep- 
erd Powell, treasurer. 

When Warden Baier approached the 
members of the Maryland Chapter and 
explained that under their charter and 
the rules of the national organization 
there was no authority to refuse admit- 
tance to women, he was told that ad- 
verse votes would keep women from 
membership, and that these votes would 
surely be cast against applicants. In 
the face of this refusal Warden Baier 
called the women together and on June 
19 organized the new guild. With this 
organization, Maryland is the only state 
that has two chapters. While the new 
body is primarily for the women organ- 
ists, its membership is also open to men. 
It consists of twelve charter members, 
all prominent organists of Baltimore. 

Charles Seeger, an American com- 
poser, formerly of the University of 
California, his wife, Constance Edson 
Seeger, a violinist of note, and their 
three children passed through Baltimore 
recently, camping on the outskirts of the 
city and supplying musical fare to those 
who visited the grove where the camp 
had been pitched. With this direct mu- 
sical appeal this artistic pair is reaching 
the hearts of many rustic communities. 

Gustav Strube, conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony, at the Johns Hopkins 
University commencement directed a 
composition written especially for the 
occasion and played for the first time 


by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra. It is 
called “An Academic Epilog,” and is 
dedicated to the University. An origi- 


nal theme is developed in combination 
with an old college air, “Lauriter Hora- 
tius,” and “Maryland, My Maryland.” 
It is scored for a large orchestra. The 
work met with immediate approval. 
Charles H. Bochau, conductor of the or- 
chestra, this season presented the or- 
ganization in concerts at the Peabody 
Conservatory, at Recreation Pier, and in 
the larger hospitals of the city, includ- 
ing Johns Hopkins Hospital, Church 
Home, Women’s Hospital of Maryland, 
St. Agnes Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal and Shepherd and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital. F. C. B. 





_A quartet from Wichita, Kan., led the 
singing of the British national anthem 
at a reception in connection with the 


Rotarians’ convention in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, this month. 
Li . i 4 
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Mass Singing for Blind Fills 
Gap in Lives of Unfortunates 





Group Performances of Folk-Songs and Adapted Works Lead 
to Remarkable Development of Musical Talent—Dancing 
and Pageant Work Delight Inmates of Institutions—Per- 
sonal Contact Important to Individual—Simple Methods 


of Teaching Rhythm 





By WILLIAM VAN DE WALL* 








USICIANS throughout the country 
have a great opportunity for con- 
tributing real service to their fellows by 


providing musical opportunities for the 
blind. Experiences in community sing- 
ing with inmates of New York institu- 
tions for the blind have developed a 
definite technique in directing such work. 

A musician in a community which has 
an institute for the blind can doubtless 
make arrangements with the authorities 
for holding an experimental music 
period. 

Since no eye-contact can be estab- 
lished with your group of blind persons, 
the best substitute is to have them seated 
in a circle around the leader. When you 
address an individual, tap that person 
on the shoulder with a pointer or with 
your hand, indicating: “I am talking to 
you.” 

At the first meeting with the group, 
establish a personal contact with every- 
one present. Shake hands with every- 
body, and as soon as you have memor- 
ized the names, call each person by name. 
Keep the group constantly in a happy 
mood. 





*This article by Mr. Van de Wall has been 
sent out by Community Service to its various 
workers. 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


| 87 W. 934 St., 


If you are beginning with community 
singing, the experience will leave a last- 
ing impression if you will make each 
period as much as possible a musical 
rehearsal. If instruction is given in an 
informal way, all will be delighted at the 
surprising accomplishments. 

The blind are naturally talkative, 
since they have no means of mental con- 
tact except by speech. That is why they 
interrupt. Consequently, you must in- 
sist upon silence. Once having won 
their attention, you will not lose it again. 

Close your eyes from time to time, 
and be ever conscious of the limitations 
to which blindness forces one. Picture 
yourself as sitting with the others in the 
dark. Efface ideas of light and color 
from your palette of expression. 


Choose Songs by Vote 


When you teach from a book, read to 
the blind everything that is printed 
therein, including the preface and table 
of contents. Read the latter slowly and 
ask the people beforehand to make a 
mental note of the songs they would 
prefer to sing. Select the song receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes, and 
announce that the other songs will be 
taken up in order, corresponding with 
the number of votes received. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Training of Teachers. 
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Carnegie Hall 
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Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Plano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 











Granberry Piano School 
For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Circle 1850 


Read the text of the song first and 
with as much expression as_ possible, 
since blind people are inclined to be 
monotonous in their oral and vocal ex- 
pression. Change the words of the texts 
which pertair. to light and colors. These 
must be transposed into abstract terms 
which express the equivalent ideas in 
words which will be understood by the 
blind, and will not make them feel that 
they are sightless. Instead of “sun- 
shine,” which they are able only to feel, 
use the word “gladness.” Explain the 
word “verdant” in “Believe Me if all 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” by 
saying that it means “young.” The 
word “green” would mean nothing to 
them, nor should “smiles” be talked 
about to those who cannot observe them. 

After the text has been read and ex- 
plained, teach a line at a time, con- 
stantly repeating the preceding lines and 
adding one more. 


Method of Teaching Rhythm 


Next, teach with handclapping the 
particular rhythm on which the melody 
is built. Then teach the melody phrase 
by phrase, using the same system by 
which the text was memorized. Check 
the rhythmic division of the melody by 
continued  handclapping. Have the 
melody vocalized on “la.” Teach the 
dynamic details of the melody or the spe- 
cial stresses and accents. 

The next step is both the words and 
melody, accompanied by handclapping. 
After this, have the song sung without 
handclapping, merely saying, in order to 
make a precise start, “One-two-three, 
one-two-three, one-two-three.” 

At a later session you may institute 
time-beating. Teach this by having the 
group sway their arms and by repeating 
with them rhythmically, in three-four 
time, “First beat—down; second beat— 
to the right; third beat—up.” Then 
have them conduct by simply having 
them repeat rhythmically, “Down, right, 
up; down, right, up; down, right, up.” 


DIRECTORY 


Hugo Kortschak yiojinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalisation’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 








It will be observed that some will m 
helpless efforts to be precise in the 
recting of their arms. The blind 

testify, however, that this device ¢ 
them a clear sense of rhythm. 

You can win the confidence and afi 
tion of the group by helping to mak: 
for what they miss. Talk to them a) 
all sorts of things. Relieve the sin; 
frequently by talking about topics of 
day, or even about home life, of 
they are fond of hearing. In this 
you can stimulate their own emot 
expression as voiced in their singi: 


Selecting the Répertoire 


The best selection of songs that 
suited to the blind will be welcome 
them. When taking up operatic exc: 
give them all details regarding 
libretto, the life of the composer 
anecdotes connected with the pro iy. 
tions of the work. Be careful to |. ay, 
out as much as possible all descri;) 
of what can only be visualized th 
the eye. Stress all details of acti 
of the philosophy of the work 
needed for their comprehension. Fi 
attention of the audience upon th: 
folding of the plot and the reveal! 
of character. In so doing use man 
flections of voice. 

The Barcarolle from “Tales of || 
mann” has a text which makes it 
able for use with the blind, sinc 
principal allusions are to sounds of the 
night. The only difficult phrase is, °\Ve 
drift "neath pale moonlight.” However, 
this may be passed by without sp: 
attention. Give the audience the 
of the opera, lay special stress upo: 
action and the emotions, and omit 
mention of the scenic effects. 

Part-singing of folk songs or standa 
compositions will be enjoyed, and amus. 
ing songs with action create spontane:, 
happiness. 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 











Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York. 
Schuyler 9520 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 





E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 3115 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—53 





Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repertoire 
New York City 





Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 





Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLBD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 








Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 


Mus. Academy. 
Adele Luis Rankin \&77is[Coloratura 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 











H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Temporary studio, 430 West 24th St., 
Phone Watkins 7435. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translatios 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadsworth 


New York. 








Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment ony 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 3223 


The Wilder School of Music 


(Dstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe’ 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 E. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 











York 








Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 


8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studies: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


| Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Studie 144 Geer 42Geu4 Gt Wew Varr 





Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfere» c* 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Product)*® 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YOR* 
Phone—Columbus 5217 





Henry Schroeder 
Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singins 
MME. ANNA SB. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New Yerk and Asbury Park. 
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LEADING THE BLIND 


[Continued from page 28] 





AOUSUCEOUOEOOSORGORAUOOLEEAOORON EDEN oONNOED 


Group Dancing Aids Work 


Possibilities for expanding the sing- 
ing idea among groups of blind include 
the experiment of having the group sing 
while they march within a given space 
with which they are thoroughly familiar. 
Some simple forms of interpretative 
dancing, Which would compel them to 
utilize rhythmically various bodily move- 
ments, should follow the singing and 
marching experiment. It might be pos- 
sible to have the blind perform in a 
pageant with a combination of march- 
ing, dancing and singing. 

The singing sessions may be _ im- 
proved by utilizing the abilities of 
members who can play the piano, 
violin and other instruments. The 
latter may be taught a better inter- 
pretation of their numbers through the 
use of the phonograph. Choose a record 
of a number that is suitable for com- 
munity singing. Have the instrumen- 
talists listen to the performance care- 
fully and have specific phrases repeated 
until the players are able to imitate 
more or less successfully the interpreta- 
tion. Finally have the group sing the 
number while the instrumentalists play 
it and the phonograph fills in the miss- 
ing parts of the orchestration. This will 
lead the group into new instrumental 
development, to the end that the instru- 
mentalists may be used more effectively 
in conjunction with the vocal group. 

Those in charge of the institution may 


GAY 


MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 
—New York World. 





Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 
53 Washington Square, New York 


be induced to buy phonograph records 
of a selected list of numbers for use in 
these community music sessions. 


HEAR TRACEY PUPILS 








Cincinnati Charity Benefited by 
gram of “Visualized Songs” 


CINCINNATI, June 17.—A program of 
“Visualized Songs” presented recently by 
Minnie Tracey, vocal teacher, before the 
Woman’s Club, not only netted the tidy 
sum of $300 for Clovernook, a home for 
the blind, but gave real enjoyment to 
the audience. An outstanding feature 
was a musical fantasy, “Forest Magic,” 
composed for Miss Tracey by Paul Bliss, 
a work partly song and partly dance. 
The dances were well done by Esther 
Boehnlein—a pupil of Mlle. Feodovera 
in dancing and of Miss Tracey in sing- 
ing—with the assistance of Viola Froos, 


Pro- 


a talented fourteen-year-old' from Miss 
Tracey’s Columbus class. Charlotte 
Sandman was a charming incarnation of 
Spring, and other parts were taken by 
Mary Steele, Bernice Rosenthal, Char- 
lotte McCoy and Helen Mackle James. 

In Liszt’s “Jeanne d’Arc”’ the title rdle 
was taken by Florence Eunice Ring, with 
Rose Baden as the Angel. Elsa Stand 
Dutton was very fine in Rubinstein’s 
“Hagar in the Desert,” Arnold Schroeder 
in an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le 
Diable,” and Perry Wright in the .Ber- 
ceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” A scene 
from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” was the novelty 
of the program. This was played by 
Hazel Leevy, mezzo-soprano, and Melba 
Vibrans, lyric soprano. Ruth Spritz was 
the accompanist. The club members 
were so enthusiastic over Miss Tracey’s 
accomplishment in this program that 
they have asked her to give a similar 
program next season. 





ATLANTA COMMENCEMENTS MAKE FESTIVAL WEEK 





Many Music Schools Present Pupils in 
Closing Exercises—City Provides 
Summer Music 


ATLANTA, GA., June 25.—The com- 
mencement season in Atlanta has never 
been as brilliant as this year. 

So many recitals and concerts have 
been given by the Atlanta Conservatory 
and music schools that it has been a 
veritable festival week. 

One of the first and most elaborate 
programs, was that of the pupils of Mrs. 
J. B. Wilson of West End. In this, Eliza- 
beth Carithers won first prize, a scholar- 
ship; Frances Williamson won second 
prize, and the third prize went to Doris 
Williams. 

Anna Farmer’s pupils gave recitals at 
Phillips and Crew Hall, on June 16 and 
17, when prizes were awarded. Miss 
Farmer subsequently left for New York 
and Boston, where she will study, re- 
turning to Atlanta in September. 

The graduates of the Morgan Violin 
School included David Love, conductor 
of the orchestra at the Criterion Theater, 
Atlanta, and one of the most popular 
musicians in the South who received his 
post-graduate diploma and also a teach- 
er’s diploma. Fourteen scholarships for 
courses of five and six years and some 
minor prizes were awarded. Victor Vic- 








David Oannes 
Music Scfool 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 


There can be no greater opportunity in this country for any student of 
composition than to study with so distinguished a master as 


ROSARIO 


He not only brings to his work the finest traditions of the Italian and Viennese 
schools, but gives a technical mastery that allows individuality to express 
itself with the freedom of perfect control. 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


SCALERO 


Telephone Rhinelander 0010 

















MISS DELLA LOMASON 
MISS LILLIAN WOLFENBERGER 
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Opening of the BOSTON STUDIOS of the 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano Work 


July Eighteenth, under the personal direction of 


Mrs. DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Steinert Building, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 


MISS DOROTHY MacMILLAN 
MISS MADELEINE BLICKENSDERFER 








NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 





EMMY DESTINN 


New York Recital: Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, October 28, 1921. 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


STIEFF PIANO USED 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
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3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 








tor, Edith Lott and Cheney Moore pre- 
sented prize essays. 

An interesting competitive recital held 
in the assembly room at the Y.W.C.A. 
presented the pupils of Louise Morgan, 
who specializes in teaching children. 

Mrs. Mabelle Shropshire Wall pre- 
sented her pupil, Isabell Breitenbucher, 
in a piano recital at the home of Mrs. 
J. M. High, on June 19, before an audi- 
ence composed of some of the best mu- 
sicians of the city. 

Atlanta this summer is to have three 
excellent bands. Barber’s Band, at Pied- 
mont Park, has given its first concert. 
Wedermeyer’s Band, at Grant Park, a 
city institution, is doing pleasing work 
and a*third band is being organized by 
Clint Barber, director of City Park Mu- 


sic. in B. SB. 


BLIND MUSICIANS APPEAR 
IN WILMINGTON CONCERT 





Feature of Benefit Is Elmer Vogts’ 
Playing of Schumann 
Concerto 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 18.—The an- 
nual concert by and for the blind, re- 
cently given at the Playhouse, surpassed 
all previous similar events in Wilming- 
ton. 

The work of the artists who appeared 
was of a high character and caught and 
held the attention of the audience. 
Elmer Vogts, Baltimore pianist; Abra- 
ham Haitowitsch, New York, violinist, 
and Arthur Richmond, New York, tenor, 
were the principals. Margery Hamilton 
Hill, Wilmington, assisted. 

Mr. Haitowitsch played excellently 
the Tartini Sonata in G Minor, Bach’s 
Air for G String, and the “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” by Reis. Mr. Richmond sang a 
group of French, Spanish and German 
songs, followed by a Bohemian folk song, 
the Negro melody, “Deep River.” and the 


familiar, “I’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby.” 
The event of the evening was the 


playing by Mr. Vogts and Miss Hill of 
the Concerto in A Minor of Schumann. 
Performance of the work was made pos- 
sible by George Boyle, head of the de- 
partment of piano of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, at which institu- 
tion both Mr. Vogts and Miss Hill are 
students. Mr. Boyle suggested that one 
of his pupils “with sight” be added as 
an assisting artist to give Wilmington 
an opportunity to hear the Schumann 
concerto, and consequently Miss Hill’s 
services were enlisted for the second 
piano part. 

In addition to the Concerto Mr. Vogts 
wave the Bergamasave Suite, by De- 
bussy, the Brahms Rhapsody, Op. 79, 
No. 1. B Minor, the Chopin Nocturne, 
Ov. 15. No. 2, and Barcarolle, On. 60. 
Mr. Vogts not only maintained his 
standard of past years, but gave such 
an exemplification of what the blind can 
do as to excite the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his auditors. 2. 
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Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


a New Britain audience. 
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Music Teachers of Roanoke, Va., Hold 
Banquet and Musicale 


ROANOKE, VA., June 16.—Ths Music 
Teachers Association held a banquet at 
the Country Club on the evening of June 


7. The principal speaker was Florence 
Baird of the Radford State Normal 
School, president of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association. She was _ fol- 
lowed by Mrs. E. G. Baldwin, president 
of the State Federation of Music Clubs. 
An informal musical program was pre- 
sented. The following are the officers 
of the Association: President, Bianche 
Deal; vice-president, Mrs. M. P. Kin- 
nier; recording secretary, E. Clinton 
Eley; corresponding secretary, Sadie 
Lyons; treasurer, Frances Brophy, and 
correspondent, Grace Buford. G. H. B. 


ALBANY, ORE.—The third of a series 
of pre-commencement recitals by stu- 
dents of the Albany College Conserva- 
tory was given recently in the main audi- 
torium of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Piano numbers were contributed by Rob- 
berta Torbet, Elsie Freese, Robert 
Barker, Elizabeth Beam, Lucile Lauren- 
son, Lorene McGee, Louise Mason, Mary 
Wood, Irma Speer, Josephine Ralston, 
Olga Jackson, Wilma Junkin, all of Al- 
bany, and Junia Markell of Ellensburg, 
Wash.; vocal numbers by Mrs. Hiram 
Torbet and Kenneth Ross of Albany, and 
Bess Finley of Coquille, and organ num- 
bers by Florence Taylor of Beaverton, 
Ore. 








THALIA 


DIPLARAKOU 


“Miss Thalia Diplarakou, who re- 
cently made her New York debut as a 
pianist at a concert in Aeolian Hall, is 
also a portrait artist of recognized 
ability. So highly has her work as a 
painter been praised that it has been a 
question in her mind as to which line 
of art—music or painting—she would 
definitely take up as a profession. 

“A native of Greece, Miss Diplara- 
kou has recently taken up her abode in 
New York, where she now has a studio. 
Her musical education was received in 
Paris and she has lived in Alexandria, 
Egypt, circumstances which have en- 
larged a natural inclination to know 
languages, until she now speaks fluently 
in four or five different languages. 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Studio: 


2023 Loring Place 
New York City 











“Miss Laura Robertson, M. Fucito’s pupil, has 
one of the best soprano voices ever heard by 


her voice leaves little to be 
Hartford Daily Courant, March 3, 1921. 


Address: 
Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway 
Telephone Columbus 6944 New York 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The pupils of V. 
Procaccini, blind pianist, were presented 
in the first of a series of concerts in 
Varuna Hall recently. 


* 2K * 


TRENTON, N. J.—Ellen O’Toole, piano 
teacher, will attend the summer classes 
of Cornell University. This will be her 
second term at that school. 

K ok * 


WARREN, OHIO.— Ralph McFadden, 
pianist, and Lester Opp, ’cellist, appeared 
in a recital in which Mr. McFadden 
played one of his own compositions. 


* ok o* 


TIFFIN, OHIO.—Oswold Blake pre- 
sented the pupils of the vocal depart- 
ment of Heidelberg University Conser- 
vatory of Music at Rickly Chapel lately. 


7K * * 


READING, PA.—An organ recital given 
by Henry F. Seibert began the 174th 
annual convention of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states, held 
at Trinity Church. 

tk oh % 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Junior Or- 
chestra of the Ridgway public school, 
Mrs. Gifford, director, appeared publicly 
for the first time at an entertainment 
held in the armory. 

* a * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Ethel Mary 
Nash, pupil of Mildred Macgeorge was 
heard in a piano recital lately. Jessie 
Stark, assistant teacher to Miss Mac- 
george, accompanied. 

* *« * 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The 807th pro- 
gram given by the University of Ark- 
ansas was a two piano recital by Eugene 
Guthrie Hassell and Henry Doughty 
Tovey. Mr. Tovey is director of the 
school. 

K K * 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The twenty-sixth 
annual pupils’ recital of the Southern 
College of Music was given at the Tulane 
Theater recently. The program included 
piano solos, trios, quartets and vocal 
solos. Mrs. Arthur Shoenfield is presi- 
dent of the college. 

ok * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Ernest A. 
Calhoun recently presented a number of 
pupils in a program of modern and clas- 


sical works. Louise Mount, Hallie 
Schable, Elizabeth Paylor, Amy Gallo- 
way, Elberta Simmons and Frederick 


Tucker participated. 


* * “ 


TORONTO, CAN.—The school children 
of the city were heard in the annual 
Empire day concert given in Massey 
Hall lately. A choir of 1000 voices sang 
several songs in an attractive manner. 
The conductors were Carrie Reid Dun- 
kley and Emily Tedd. 

ee  @ 

NEWARK, N. J.—The following violin 
pupils of A. Sinigalliano, were heard in 
concert recent] Caspar Calcagno, Jo- 
seph Rogers, Sidney Kaufman, Benjamin 
Powell, Anthony Trimarco, Michael 
Checchia, Lillian Goldinger, George 
¥rost, Fred Flammer and Helen Sinigal- 


liano. 
* + uk 





to the piano pupils of Blanche Deal when 
they appeared in recital in the Thurman 
& Boone music salon. An informal re- 
ception was tendered the members of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club by Thur- 
man & Boone in their music salon. A 
short program was given. 
* 3K BS 

Norwoop, OHI0O.—Diplomas were con- 
ferred upon the following graduates at 
the alumni meeting in the studio of the 
Miller Music School: Anthony Boken- 


kotter, Viola Ritzell, Ethelyn Harris, 
Helen Winup, Elsie Kuehn, Beatrice 
Classgens, Luella Geiger, Elsie Stelten- 


kamp and Florence Millicent. 

_WERNERSVILLE, PA.—A concert was 
given by the choir of Trinity Church, 
Reading, Henry F. Seibert organist and 


choirmaster. Soloists who were heard 
were Amy J. Brumbach, contralto; 
Clarence Ruth, baritone; Catherine 
Yocom, soprano, and Joseph Vozella, 


tenor. The church choir assisted. 





VERMILION, S. D.—Marjorie East- 
wood Dudley, assisted by Alvin L. Wil- 
son, tenor, and the College of Music 
String Quartet—Winfred R. Colton and 
Lillian M. Brown, violinists; Paul Bep- 
pler, violist, and Ella C. C olton, ‘cellist 
—presented a program of her own com- 
positions in the University Auditorium. 

* * * 


SELINSGROVE, Pa.—The Susquehanna 
University Oratorio Society was heard 
in concert for the first time when it ap- 
peared in Seibert Hall. May Ebrey 
Hotz, soprano, of Philadelphia; P. M. 
Linebaugh, organist, of York, and Cath- 
erine Schoch were the soloists. The 
chorus was directed by E. Edwin 
Sheldon. sa de 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A concert, which 
was the 809th program given by the 
school since 1908, formed a part of the 
forty-eighth annual commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Arkansas. 
Henry Doughty Tovey, David Clinton 
Hansard, Mary Cummings Bateman and 
Eugene Guthrie Hassell were the par- 
ticipants. 

ok * * 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The pupils of 
Elizabeth F. Price were presented in 
concert lately. Those who took part 
were Anne Bryan, Ellen Rion Caldwell, 
Martha Crockett, Mary Baird Creveling, 
Caroline Little, Frances Carter, Louise 
Buchanan, Mrs. Lewis Lyne, Attie Ver- 
non Jarman, Sue Turner and Mrs. 
Claude P. Street. 


* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—J. W. Hender- 
son, accompanied by his wife and son, 
left for a short vacation lately. Mr. 
Henderson will afterwards make his 
home in Farmer, Tenn. He was pastor’s 
assistant and music director of Bream 
Church. He traveled some time ago 
with the evangelist, Rev. J. S. Hamilton, 
as chorus director. 

ak * a 


ZANESVILLE, OH10.—Katherine Bangh- 
man-Geis, vocalist and voice instructor, 
presented twenty-one of her students in 
a recital. Excellent work was done by 
Mrs. Helen Henrich, Reverend Harves, 
Vaohti Jones, Ivy Kent, Mrs. Vera 
Spangler, Lewis O. West, Katherine 
Howser, Mrs. Vincent Hollingsworth and 
Mrs. Gladys Patterson. | 

ok * 7 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. s. Jo- 
sephine Wissman presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in a recital at her studio 
lately: Margaret Cunningham, Dorothy 
Cooper, Frances Dow, Harriet Willis, 
Mary Stewart, Mary Louise Street, 
Mary Louise Green and Mildred Meyer. 
Mrs. O. L. Simpson, Mrs. Richard Byrd 
and Julia English assisted. 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—The University Cho- 
rus, George Edwin Knapp, director, ap- 
peared in concert at the university audi- 
torium lately. An elaborate program of 
excerpts of operas, American folk songs, 
sacred compositions and a cantata was 
presented. Ermine Thompson is assistant 
director and Carl F. Jessen and Hazel 
Everingham are accompanists. 

WICHITA, KAN.—At the last meeting 
of the Tuesday Afternoon Vocal Club, 
the program was given by the following 
members: Mrs. J. H. Doty. Mrs. W. F. 
Peters, Mrs. Marcia McFall. Mrs. R. E. 
Carrothers, Mrs. Allen B. Russell, 
Lorena Bachman, Elizabeth Huckeby 
and Mrs. Edward Bryce. Mrs. Lucile 
Kells Briggs was the accompanist. 

* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Pupils of William 
Hatton Green recently heard in recital 


were Maisie Chance, Carol Hastings 
Thomas, John Stokes Adams, Jr.: Mar- 
iorie Louise Howe, Horace G. Boorse, 


Ethel Hastings, Marian Frances Post, 
Tamar Chertok, Samuel Osmond Barber, 
Lavina Gertrude King, Horace K. Price, 
Christine Zebarth and Theresa Goldberg. 
* * ake 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Interestinge piano 
recitals were given recently by Eugenia 
DeCoursev Hubbard and Margaret 
Bernice Kintz, local pianists. The clos- 
ing program of the music section of the 
Woman’s Departmental Club consisted 
of a piano recital by Mary Watson, a 
vonng pianist. assisted hv. Mrs. Lane 
Robertson and B. Pearl Ellis, sopranos. 


BALDWIN, KAN.—The Women’s Glee 
Club of Baker University gave its first 
concert at the college chapel recently. 
Loise Walker, violinist, and the Baker 
String Quartet assisted. Gertrude 
Bonecutter was accompanist. Harold 
R. Harvey, director of the Club, is to 
conduct the municipal band of Yeodesha, 
Kan., in a series of ten concerts this 
summer. 

ok * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s “Saint Paul” were given 
by the solo quartet and vested choir of 
Old South Church, under the direction 
of Walter L. Magnuson, recently ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster. The 
Haydn String Quartet, Percy Tolman, 
director, played works by Handel and 
aided Mrs. Walter Stevens, pianist, in 
accompaniment. 

ok *K ok 

BURLINGTON, VT.—A piano and song 
recital by the advanced pupils of Alice 
Mcllvaine was given at Bishop Hoskins 
Hall recently. The chorus of the school 
assisted. Mrs. M. P. Burritt recently 
presented some of her pupils in a piano 
recital at the Klifa Club. Among other 
pupils’ recitals were those of Mrs. A. T. 
Arkley, Florence Farrar and Mrs. Edith 
Duff Butterfield. 

ok ok * 

WATERLOO, Iowa.—A violin recital in 
which Mrs. Jennie Haffa was the prin- 
cipal soloist was given recently at her 
home. Other participants were Glenn 
Eickleberg, Dorothy Murtagh, Clifton 
Kelly, Meriam Park, Evelyn Christian- 
sen, Ruth Myers, Matilda Draper and 
Fritz Leimer. Mrs. Haffa will leave for 
Chicago to study violin at the Chicago 
Musical College this summer. 

* * ok 


KALAMAZOO, MicH.— The Kalamazoo 
Musical Society closed a successful term 
and presented Mary Welsh, contralto, in 
the closing recital of the season. At the 
last meeting a recital was given by the 
children of the public school music de- 
partment. Mrs. H. M. Snow, president 
of the society, was appointed delegate 
to the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Convention at Davenport, Iowa. 

* * * 

Locust VALLEY, L. I.—The Aeolian 
Glee Club of Friends’ Academy, assisted 
by the Boys’ Chorus, was heard in its 
second annual concert at the Matine- 
cock Neighborhood House lately. “Three 
Springs,” a cantata by Paul Bliss, was 
presented. Among those who took part 
were Mary Lee Wier, Kathleen Martin, 
Helen Riker, Marion Van Cott and Wil- 
lis Binker. Majorie Riker sang solos. 

* * * 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—The advanced pu- 
pils of Francis Griffith, director o* the 
voice department of the University of 
Alabama, gave an interesting recital in 
Morgan Hall. Mamie Donoho, Paul 
Hendrix, Dorothy Monnish, Margaret 
Shirley, Willie Guy Reed, Katie Mae 
Samuel, Lillian Rose and Veta Stock- 
dale were heard. Margaret Hayslette 
and Doretta Dent accompanied. 

%* a at 

New YorK.—Students of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind participated in a concert given in 
the assembly hall of the institute. Those 
who appeared were Frances Sievert, 
Theodore Taferner, Rose Taub, Anna 
Pavia, Anthony Luppino and Abraham 
Poris, pianists. Theodore Taferner, 
Frances Sievert and Florence Quinn were 
heard on the organ. : 

HAMPTON, VA.—The Hampton Insti- 
tute Glee Club, under the direction of 
R. Nathaniel Dett, was heard in a recital 
at the Robert Curtis Ogden Auditorium. 
Florence Cole-Talbert, soprano, of De- 
troit, assisted. Two song recitals were 
recently given by Moses Bryant, Jr., 
tenor, of Cochran, Ga., and Ulysses S. 
Elam, baritone, of Waverly, Va., under 
the auspices of the Hampton Institute 
music department. , 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.— The oratorio 
“Elijah” was given by the soloists and 
choir of the Garden Street M. E. Church. 
A capacity audience enjoyed the singing 
of the following soloists: Marion Gilroy 
and Mildred Byles, sopranos; Mrs. H. 
Goodell Boucher and Bernice Wahl, con- 
traltos; Halford Ross and Leslie D. 
Spawn, baritones, and H. Goodell 
Boucher, tenor. The choir numbered 
fifty-five. H. Goodell Boucher was the 
director. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Three days were 
consumed by the Lyric Club, which is 
composed entirely of pupils of the 
Esther Kendig Rhoads studios, in pre- 
senting four programs in their twenty- 
first June festival. Esther Wolf, Harold 
E. Smith and Erwood Savage, vocalists, 





appeared. The augmented choir of the 
First Methodist Church, Donald Nixdorf, 
organist, and Ethel Feagley, accom- 
panist, assisted. Esther Kendig Rhoads 
is director. 

oe + Sse 

New York.—The Alumni Associatio: 

of Public School No. 64 of Manhattan 
gave a concert at the school auditoriur 
in which the following appeared: Car 
line Pulliam, soprano; D. Wight Coy an, 
Helen Crandall, pianists; Hazel Silv: 
soprano; Dorothy George, contrali. 
Nina Martine, Beatrice Cast and Wii! 
Cameron, vocalists. Andrew Clemm: 
Ami Lindale, Kathryn Kerin and Ru: 
Carlmack assisted as accompanisi 
Martin Remnek was director. 

a ok ok 


WicHITA, KAN.—Pupils of Min 
Ferguson Owens were heard in reci: 
at the United Congregational Chur 
Participating were Delphos Coffm: 
Vera and Le Rue Summers, Glad 
Martin, Alberta Davidson, Garn 
Williams, Emma Frobenius, Mrs. G. 
Cleveland, Elizabeth Ayers Huckeby : 
Alice Wellman. Donald O. Williams \ 
the accompanist. Pupil recitals 
given lately by Ruth Clark, Eth 
Bowman, Verna Moyer and Mrs. Vos 

* K ok 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Recitals for pi: 
organ, violin, ’cello and voice were ¢' 
by the music department of the Uni 
sity of Washington lately. Cl: 
Burch, organist, assisted by Milf 
Kingsbury, tenor; Mary Louise We 
pianist, assisted by Jeanette Colton, 
prano, and Elma Dick, accompan 
Jean MeMorian, soprano, assisted | 
Graham French, violinist; Elma D 
accompanist; Iris Canfield, ’cellist, 
John Hopper, pianist, appeared in | 
recitals. 

* 4K 


Quincy, MAss.—Vlasta Fortier, vio! 
ist, was heard in two recitals recent): 
In the first, a graduate recital, she was 
presented at the Quincy College of \ 
sic and gave the entire program, 
sisted only by Lulu M. Felt, accompanist 
In the second, the commencement exer 
cises of the Quincy College, Miss Forti 
appeared in a program assisted by th: 
following graduates of the school: Chris 
tine Chadwell, dramatic art; Roxana M 
Neall, Anna Gertrude Paxton and Pear! 
May King, piano, and Margaret Ruch 
man, vocal department. 

* ak * 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Three piano recitals, 
one joint piano and violin recital, 
a concert were the musical festiviti 
accompanying the graduation exercis 
at the College of Fine Arts. Loia M 
dred Marchant, Florence June Wagner, 
Helen K. Fitzsimmons and Edith Grace 
Wente were the pianists; Ulysses Binky, 
the violinist. Those who took part 
the concert were Deidannia Netherton, 
Mildred Marchant, Ruth Cruiksha 
Edith Wente, Helen Fitzsimmons, Rut! 
Grinnell, Harold Scott, Florence Wag 
ner, Marion Boulette 
Springston. 
Wagner acted as accompanists. 

* * * 

NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Gilbert and Sul! 
van’s “Trial by Jury” was presented ») 
the Trinity Methodist Choir, under 


direction of John W. Nichols of New 
The following members 0! 


York City. 
the choir were heard in solo roles: Wi 
Hill, baritone; Merle Beattie, sopra 
Sydney Click, tenor; 
tenor; A. H. Knapp, baritone, and Frank 
Henning, bass. Mrs. C. K. Chatterto! 
organist of the church, accompanied. 4 
chorus of over 100 assisted. Precec 
the operetta several vocal numbe! 
costume were given. Those 
were Edith Underhill of Vassar Co 
and Mrs. C. E. Repp, sopranos; J 
Covert, contralto, and John W. N} 
of New York, tenor. 

OK * ok 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—Betty 


Dunning, Mary Ann Earp, Marg 
Kerr, Millicent McNeese, Ruth Gar" 
Frances Kennedy, Frances Pa 


Mitchell and Marguerite Wagner 
presented in recital by their te 
Jessie O’Connor, in the studio of \ 
Palmer. The Schubert Choral Clul 
a farewell reception in the home of 
C. R. Goodner to Mrs. J. M. Hill! 
left for London. A benefit concer’ 
given by the Aeolian Trio and the 
of the University Place Christian C! 
in which the following appeared: 

P. E. Glenn, Mrs. Harland Morean 

Walker Coombs, Vera Bump and 

Finch. J. Edgar Evans, music di 

of St. David’s Glee Club of Youngs 
Ohio, has moved to Oklahoma Cit 
will organize classes in piano and 
culture. 
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KLIBANSKY PUPILS SUCCESSFUL IN 


RECENT CONCERTS 


Many artist pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
ky, the New York vocal teacher, are 
appearing. in important concerts and 
recitals. Lotta Madden, soprano, was 
heard at the American Institute of Ap- 
lied Music on June 22, She was obliged 
9 give several extras in addition to the 
various numbers listed. Genevieve Gil- 
pert returned to New York recently after 
, successful eighteen weeks’ tour as 
soloist with the Ladies’ Columbia Sym- 
pnony. 

‘virginia Rea, coloratura ‘soprano, 
achieved marked successes on a tour 
which brought a number of re-engage- 
ments. She was heard in _ Boston, 
providence, Burlington, Vt., and Woon- 
socket, R. I. Among her Western and 
Northwestern bookings were concerts in 
Brookings, S. D.; Minot, N. D.; Salem 
and Ashland, Ore., and Tacoma and 
Seattle, Wash. Ottice Howell was the 
soloist at the Strand Theater during the 
week of June 26. 

Mr. Klibansky leaves New York July 
’ for Seattle, Wash., where he will con- 
duct his large summer class at the Cor- 
nish School. 


WOELBER PUPLIS HEARD IN 
TWO RECITALS 


The Brooklyn branch of the Woelber 
School of Music, which has its headquar- 
ters in Carnegie Hall, closed its 1920-21 
season with a concert at Bushwick High 
School Auditorium on June 14. A fea- 
ture of the program was the violin 
ensemble of 300 performers, under the 
direction of Mr. Woelber, who has been 
engaged by the New York Board of 
Education for a series of concerts next 
season. Marie Schuster, a pupil of Mr. 
Woelber, gave a commendable perform- 
ance of the De Beriot Concerto, No. 7. 
Cynthia Weiss and Sylvia Schwartz, 
pupils of Mrs. Woelber, were heard in 
vocal numbers. Recitals were also 
recently given at the Carnegie Hall stu- 
dios by the pupils of Mr. Woelber and 
Mr. Gahm. The playing of Daniel 
White showed much promise. Two com- 
positions by Mr. Gahm were given. 





LA FORGE PROGRAM AT WANAMAKER’S 


Under the direction of the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios, a song recital was 
given by Charlotte Ryan, soprano, with 
the assistance of Dwight Coy, pianist, 
Wanamaker Auditorium. The 
program included songs by Salvator 
Rosa, Loewe, Veracini, Rubinstein, De- 
pussy, Grieg, Chadwick, Huerter and La 
forge, and piano works by La Forge and 
tachmaninoff, as well as a concert ar- 
Mrs. 
Ryan, a Boston singer, proved herself 
equally at home in her English, French 
and Italian numbers. She was ably as- 
sisted by Kathryn Kerin as accompanist. 
Mr. Coy is an artist pupil of Frank La 


Forge. 


ERB PRESENTS ARTIST PUPILS IN 
RECITALS. 


series of spring recitals given by 
1 Warren Erb, began with a pro- 
n given by his artist-pupils, Vida 
iolland, soprano; Zoe Park, contralto; 
[sroel Fitch, baritone, and J. Steel 
‘ison, tenor. The Smetana Trio for 
n, ‘cello and piano, with Max Olan- 
violin, Frantz Listerman, ’cello, and 
“rb at the piano, made an inter- 
feature of the evening. Songs by 
, Brahms, Henschel, Strauss, Schu- 
nd others made up the program. 
Cheatham, intc*preter of songs, 

‘ group of classics. 


‘AN STUDIO PUPILS GIVE RECITAL 


recital of pupils of the Mehan 
'0S Was given on June 14, at which 
‘owing vocalists took part: Sig- 
Schertel, Sue Sar Vant, Elise Ucht- 
Frances Siebring, Mary Ness, 
Roberts, Elizabeth Batch, Mabel 
Blanche Lorraine, Helen Porter, 
Weil and Augusta Van Atta. 


-ETH BACHMAN, EDWIN HUGHES 
PUPIL, GIVES RECITAL 


second studio recital by artist 
of Edwin Hughes was given on 
evening, June 23, Elizabeth 
eing the pianist of the occa- 
’ Drogram included the Thirty- 


two Variations in C Minor of Beethoven; 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien” of Schu- 
mann; Impromptu in F, “Berceuse,” and 
“Bolero” of Chopin; Nocturne for the 
Left Hand, and Etude, Op. 8, No 1, of 
Scriabine; and Henry Holden Huss’ 
“Polonaise Brilliante.” She added as an 
encore Debussy’s “Claire de Lune.” 





TEW PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Two pupils of H. Whitney Tew ac- 
quitted themselves well in a musicale at 
his studio recently. In order to demon- 
strate Mr. Tew’s claim that the aver- 
age voice can be developed to a range 
of three octaves, Yseult Sartoris sang 
the Kursteiner “Invocation to Eros,” a 
contralto number, and the “Infelice 
Sconsolata” aria of Mozart, for colora- 
tura soprano. Jeannette del Barrio gave 
Spohr’s “Bright Star of Night,” for con- 
tralto, and the Fourdrain “Chanson 
Norvégienne,” for soprano. 





FRANCIS MOORE GIVES INTERESTING 


RECITAL 


Among the interesting recitals given 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, that of Francis Moore, pianist, on 
the evening of June 23, attracted a good 
sized audience. Mr. Moore played with 
much pianistic skill a program which in- 
cluded Haberbier’s Prelude adapted for 
the piano by Julia Rive-King, Guilmant’s 
Fugue, Scarlatti’s Sonata in A, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, Fauré’s “Theme 
et Variations,” Chopin’s “Ballade,” Op. 
24, Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and “La 
Campanella.” 





RECITAL AT ETHEL GLENN HIER 
STUDIOS 


The Junior Class of Ethel Glenn Hier 
gave a program of piano solos, duets 
and quartets at her New York studios, 
on Saturday afternoon, June 4. The 
pupils presented short sketches of the 
composers of the works played. Those 
who took part were Patricia Hanson, 
Doris Taggart, Daniel Titus, Ernest 
Cashmore, Margaret Bigelow, Margaret 
Bayley, Clara Zeller, Helen Bennett, 
Alice Olson, Marie Simpson and Ger- 
trude Cummings. 


In Gicago Studios 


Chicago, June 25. 


Irene Coesfeld, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
Herman Devries, was soloist at the 
twenty-fifth jubilee celebration of Father 
O’Brien, at Queen of Angels auditorium, 
on Friday afternoon. Edyth Ornstein, 
soprano, another pupil of Mrs. Devries, 
sang on Wednesday, June 22, at the com- 
mencement exercises of Medill College in 
the McKinley auditorium. 


* OK * 




















Helen Shirley Ofner won the conserva- 
tory gold medal in the piano teachers’ 
certificate class of the Brail School of 
Music. Miss Ofner appeared at the anni- 
versary concert and commencement exer- 
cises in Kimball Hall, June 18. 


* * * 


Emily Ruby, mezzo-soprano, and John 
Stevens, bass, artist pupils of Signor 
Beduschi, were soloists at the June meet- 
ing of the Chicago Dramatic Society at 
the Chicago Beach Hotel on Monday, 
June 20. Amanda MacDonald was ac- 
companist. 

* AD * 

Margaret Garber and Grace Isador 
gave recitals on June 23 and 24 respec- 
tively in the Assembly Hall of the Fine 
Arts Building. Both are pupils of Viola 
Cole-Audet. 

* * * 

Doris Metcalf of the Labarthe Piano- 
forte School, presented her pupils in re- 
cital Sunday afternoon, June 19, in Lyon 
& Healy Hall. 


* * * 


The Chicago Musical College present- 
ed advanced violin students of Frederik 
Frederiksen in recital in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Friday morning. The program 
was given by Earl Schwaller, Wesley G. 
Sontag, Orvin Sales, Oscar Jepsen, 
Howard G. Stein and Lloyd Brown. 

The Saturday morning program in the 
Ziegfeld Theater was given by the win- 


ners of the diamond, gold and first silver 
medals in the preparatory piano, violin 
and vocal departments. The following 
names appeared on the program: Vivian 
Drozdowitz, Maxine Mordy, Evelyn 
Kuehn, Ruth Kuechler, Ida Kogan, Mary 
Towbin, Mildred Friedman, Suzanne 
Woodward, Bertha Goldstein, Mae Galter, 
Ella Morris, Charlotte Woodward, Harry 
Wool and Hadassah Delson. 

Already a large number of students 
for the summer master school have ar- 
rived. Preliminary examinations for 
the scholarships with Rudolph Ganz and 
Leopold Auer were held this morning. 

* * * 

A joint recital was given by Mme. 
Emmy Ohl, soprano, and Ethel Shapiro, 
contralto, Thursday evening, June 16, in 
the recital hall of the Bush Conservatory. 
The program opened with the duet, 
“Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.”. Miss Shapiro was then heard 
in the Handel-Bibb aria, “Di Gismonda,” 
from “Ottone”; “Se tu m’ami,” by Per- 
golesi, and “Il mio bel fuoco,’” Mar- 
cello, and later in a group of English 
songs. Mme. Ohl’s contribution was 
Handel’s “Care selve’”’; Paisiello’s “Nel 
cor piu’; Schubert’s “Haidenrdéslein,” 
and Brahms’s “Wiegenlied,” for her first 
group and the aria, “Depuis le Jour,” 
from “Louise”; Hahn’s “Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes’; and two numbers by 
La Forge. The recital closed with duets 
by Mendelssohn and Delibes. Valerie 
Bon Durant and Kathleen Morris played 
admirable accompaniments. 

* « & 


The department of public school music 
in the American Conservatory is offer- 
ing several feature courses for the sum- 
mer term. In addition to the regular 
classes, to be conducted by O. E. Robin- 
son, there will be a series of lectures by 
David Bispham on the voice. Anne Shaw 
Faulkner-Oberndorfer will lecture on 
musical history and appreciation and 


PASSED AWAY 

















Charlier, 
with the Chicago Opera Association, 
Who Died Recently in Europe 


Marcel Formerly Conductor 


The Belgian consul in New York re- 
ceived last week a cable dispatch from 
Mrs. Marcel Charlier announcing the 
sudden death of her husband, the former 
orchestral conductor of the Manhattan 
and Chicago Opera companies. Mr. 
Charlier was born at Liége in 1881, and 
was conductor for a number of years 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels and at Covent Garden, London. He 
came to America as lieutenant of the 
late Cleofonte Campanini at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in 1906, and re- 
mained with him until his death, con- 
ducting the orchestra at Campanini’s 
funeral services in Chicago. He was 
heard numerous times in New York with 
the Chicago forces, his last appearance 
being a performance of Thomas’ “Ham- 
let” at the Lexington Opera House in 
February of last year. 


Lucille Marcel Weingartner 


VIENNA, June 26.—Lucille Marcel 
Weingartner, well-known as an operatic 
and concert soprano, wife of Felix Wein- 
gartner, the eminent conductor, died 
here on June 23. Mme. Weingartner, 
whose maiden name was Wasself, was 
born in New York in 1887. She studied 
singing with Mme. Serrano and piano 
with Alexander Lambert. While still a 


classes in community singing and orator- 
io conducting will be under the direction 
of Herbert Gould. 


* * * 


The Labarthe Pianoforte School pre- 
sented pupils of Ann Kerr in recita! in 
Lyon & Healy Hall Saturday evening, 
June 11, and senior pupils of Ilma Ender, 
on Saturday evening, June 18, in the 
same auditorium. 

ok aK ok 


Edna Nicholson Sollitt, pianist, pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in recital 
Saturday evening, June 18. Mildred 
Anderson, soprano, contributed several 
songs to the program. The piano stu- 
dents who took part were Jane Allen, 
Margaret Wagner, Ernestine Grossman, 
Virginia Seely, Catherine Solomon, Ruth 
Hinchliff, Ada Nohe, Catherine Brady, 
Esther Gluckman, Helen Wassell and 
Virginia Stocklin. 

ok * 

Sonia Apter, soprano, pupil of Mme. 
Rosa Olitzka, gave a miscellaneous pro- 
gram on Wednesday afternoon at the 
Tivoli Theater. 


* * * 


The Sherwood Music School held its 
annual commencement exercises during 
the past week in the Fine Arts Building. 
Dr. Walter Keller made the address and 
presented the diplomas. M. A. M. 





Hear Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils at Tenafly 


A program of ensemble and solo num- 
bers for piano was given by pupils of 
Ethel Glenn Hier, May 28, in Tenafly, 
N. J. The program was made more in- 
teresting by brief talks upon the com- 
posers represented, given by the stu- 
dents. Those participating were Phyllis 
Ferry, Howard Mott, Doris Merchant. 
Donald Agger, Madeline Harwood, Mai- 
jorie Collins, Jean and Elizabeth Frazier, 
Ruth Dyer and Carol Agger. 





young girl she went to Berlin to study 
and later was engaged for the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. Jean de Reszké, hear- 
ing her sing, persuaded her to defer her 
début and study with him, which she did 
for several years. When Mme. Milden- 
burg refused to sing the réle of Elektra 
in the Vienna premiére of Strauss’ 
opera, de Reszké suggested his pupil and 
she made her operatic début in the part 
in Vienna on March 24, 1908, remaining 
there as a regular member of the com- 
pany for two years. When Weingartner 
resigned his position as conductor there 
in 1910, she also left and married Wein- 
gartner the following year. She was 
afterwards leading soprano at Hamburg, 
Darmstadt and other prominent German 
opera houses. Her American début was 
as Tosca with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in Boston, Feb. 14, 1912. 

A great crowd gathered at the funeral 
yesterday afternoon and during the 
burial services thousands of persons 
made a rush for the graveside, over- 
turning monuments and creating gen- 
eral disorder. Many were trampled 
upon and it was necessary to bring out 
the police reserves to establish order. 
The burgomaster was finally called upon 
to rebuke the crowd for its behavior. 


af 


Mrs. Henry C. Wagner 


Mrs. Henry C. Wagner, mother of 
Grace Wagner, soprano, and sister-in- 
law of Charles L. Wagner, the New 
York concert manager, died at her home 
in New York, after an illness of many 
months, on the evening of June 20. Mrs. 
Wagner, whose maiden name was Nellie 
Spofford, was born in Bloomington, IIl., 
and, with her daughter, had lived in New 
York since the outbreak of the war. 
Previous to that they had made their 
home in Paris for about five years. 


John Cooke 


John Cooke, formerly well known as 
a concert harpist, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on June 20, in his sixty-eighth 
year. Mr. Cooke was born in England 
and came to this country in 1883, locat- 
ing first in Jersey City. He later re- 
moved to New York and was heard fre- 
quently in concert. He gave lessons on 
the harp, and retired from an active pro- 
fessional career about ten years ago. 


Mme. Cléricy du Collet 


PARIS, June 7.—Mme. Cléricy du Col- 
let, the eminent voice specialist, died here 
recently. Mme. du Collet made an ex- 
haustive study of the art of singing 
from the physiological standpoint and 
published five works on the subject. She 
lectured at the Conservatoire and in 
other parts of France besides in Switzer- 
land, Italy, England, and Germany. 
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Yeatman-Griffith Defines Critical Stages in Vocal Stuc ¥ 








New York an Ideal Place for the Summer Master Class, Says 
Well-Known Teacher—Recitals in Europe Versus Teach- 
ing in America—Undeveloped Voices May Be Marred by 
the Artificial “Method”—Remedying Defects Developed 


by the Artist 








T was in his very interesting studio, a room with great bow-windows and 

the atmosphere of a Colonial mansion, that Yeatman-Griffith invited the 
interviewer to sit and talk. A piano, silent at the moment, loomed in the 
space before the windows, and everywhere on the walls were pictures in- 
scribed with affectionate testimonials to the skill of the well-known and 
markedly successful teacher of singing. 


The conversation naturally drifted 
through the many phases relative to the 
making of artists, from vocal infancy 
to the matured singer, and the require- 
ments necessary for those desiring a 
career as a singer. Mr. Yeatman- 
Griffith stated that the past season had 
been a most strenuous one, that, in fact, 
he had not had a vacant period since the 
reopening of his studios in September. 

“IT am now conducting my sixth con- 
secutive summer class in America,” he 
said. “These classes are held at my New 
York Studios, for in many ways this 
country’s chief metropolis is ideally 
fitted for the summer class. I need not 
speak of the artistic advantages of the 
city. Not the least of these is the fact 
of its being America’s chief gateway for 
the exchange of our own and European 
culture. I feel these summer master 
classes are held at an opportune time, 
coinciding as it does with the leisure of 
the artists and teachers. I also find that 
in remaining right in my New York 
studios, artists from Europe as well as 
America are enrolled, besides teachers 
and students from every state in the 
Union. 

“When abroad I held summer master 
classes for two seasons in London and 
one season at The Hague, and the year 
the war broke out all arrangements had 
been made for teaching just out of 
Paris, but this had to be canceled. In 
fact, this is my tenth season of master 
classes.” 

Recitals Given in Europe 


Mr. Yeatman-Griffith received attrac- 
tive } .vitations to hold master classes 
this sumer in London and several large 
cities of America. It will be remem- 
bered that, when the war broke out in 
1914, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman-Griffith 
came to New York from London, bring- 


Yale Will Continue to Sing to 
Tune of “Wacht am Rhein” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 25.— 
“Bright College Years,’ Yale’s 
song, which is set to the tune of 
“Wacht am Rhein,” will continue 
to be the college song, unchanged. 
The tune of the song offended some 
of the alumni during the war, and 
the class of 1899 offered a prize 
for a new setting of the words. 
The Alumni Advisory’ Board 
on June 21 announced that it had 
requested the corporation to de- 
cline gratefully the offer of ’99, 
and the corporation has acceded to 
its wishes. 

A committee was also appointed 
by the board to confer with the 
officers of all the Yale musical 
clubs in reference to programs to 
be given at the school and out- 
side. The board also voted that 
the dean be requested to advise the 
musical organizations to make no 
itinerary next year without con- 
sulting the advisory board com- 
mittee. 


oo 





ing with them a number of foreign stu- 
dents. London had been their home 
prior to this time, and in the British 
capital they had won signal success in 
joint recitals and teaching. 

“We went abroad,” said Mr. Yeatman- 
Griffith, “‘to devote most of our time to 
recitals and concert appearances. How- 
ever, we took several American students 
with us, and went first to Florence, 
where we remained a year, teaching and 
singing, and then went on to London for 
recital and concert appearances under 
the direction of Daniel Mayer. Our joint 
recitals were unique and, I believe, most 
successful. Certain English critics 
likened us to the Henschels, and after 
every appearance we were called upon 
for advice from artists and students 
concerning the production of the voice.” 

“Perhaps we were likened to the 
Henschels because, we, or rather I, 
played the accompaniments,” Mrs. Yeat- 
man-Griffith, who is her husband’s in- 
separable teaching and coaching asso- 
ciate, here suggested. 

One of the students, by the way, who 
went abroad to continue her studies with 
Yeatman-Griffith was Florence Macbeth, 
who after four and a half years’ study 
made her remarkably successful London 
début at Queen’s Hall. 

“At this time a decision had to be made 
as to whether we would continue our 
public appearances or devote the entire 
time to teaching,’ said Mr. Yeatman- 
Griffith. “My schedule showed at this 
time 100 lessons a week, given to artists, 
teachers and students from many parts 
of the world.” 


Looks Upon Teaching as Life Work 


A longing to return to the platform 
was admitted, upon interrogation. “We 
have had many flattering offers from 
Europe, and we could resume to-morrow 
if we so desired. However, I feel that 
teaching is my life-work, and I am most 
happy when instructing others. It is in 
the power of the teacher to make or mar 
the individual voice”—and here came up 
the question of different methods of in- 
struction and the critical stage in the 
singer’s career. “The great harm in ac- 
quiring an artificial, constrained ‘method,’ 
so-called, of breathing and forcing the 
vocal instrument to do its work, cannot 
be overestimated. One should sing 
freely, with spontaneity. There should 
be time and opportunity, too, for com- 
plete development of the vocal resources. 
The teacher’s knowledge should be very 
comprehensive, not ethereal or theore- 
tical, but based on facts undeniable. 
Then a promised progress will not be at 
some point retarded. Singing is an art, 
it is not an artificial performance. If 
we deviate one iota from the correctly 
spoken word in singing, we affect a con- 
dition foreign to speech and naturally 
find ourselves in trouble. There are 
cases of an artist’s voice refusing to re- 
spond in spots, after the singer has be- 
come famous, for much hard work and 
even sacrifice has been involved. Such 
an artist has reached a critical stage; 
more critical probably than that faced 
by the beginner. He has his reputation 
to sustain, and suffers tortures from fear 
of the musical height or depth of the 


Yeatman-Griffith, Vocal Pedagogue of European and American Fame 


work he has to interpret. The part of 
the vocal master is to strengthen these 
weak spots, and by so doing he re- 
establishes the confidence of the singer. 
This next statement is significant and 
you will see that it is a logical one. 
Continued use of the ‘method’ so-called, 
which in the past has governed the usage 
of the voice, but has developed weakness 
in hte vocal instrument, will never re- 
store its strength.” 


Making the Début 


“The launching of the finished artist 
is important, although it is often not 
considered so. I feel strongly on the 
subject of postponing public appearances 
until the artist-pupil has achieved a pro- 
fessional degree of proficiency. This 





does not mean that there should b 
appearances for the sake of a cultivat 
of confidence and the acquisition of valu 
able practical experience. But wher 
artist is ready for public appearanc 
not before—the teacher, who natural) 
knows the professional world m 
accurately than the average pup 
should mediate for him.” Many 
tracts have been signed in the Yeatman- 
Griffith studio, but they indicate 
termination of relations between teache! 
and student, for Mr. Yeatman-Griilt 
conceives the teacher as a counsellor W! 
should always be ready to give acavi 
and take a personal interest in his 


former pupils. And this, one feels, con-§ 


tributes in no small measure to his suc- 
cess. R. M. K. 





Franco-American Music School Opens at 
Fontainebleau 


FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, June 27.— 
The Franco-American Conservatory was 
opened yesterday by the Minister of 
Fine Arts, Leon Berard, in the presence 


of more than 100 Americans from Paris, 
London and New York. The address 
made by M. Berard was responded to by 
Walter Damrosch and Robert Underwood 
Johnson, formerly American Ambassador 
to Italy. Hugh C. Wallace, American 
Ambassador to France, was represented 
by R. Henry Norweb, second secretary 
of the Embassy. 





Bogumil Sykora, Russian ’cellist, is at 
present in the West, appearing at a 
number of summer concerts. He will 
return early in the fall to be heard in 
New York and vicinity. 
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Important Notice 


WING to the very large num 
ber of our readers, who desir 
to have MUSICAL AMERICA sent ‘0 
them while they are away ior th 
summer, it is earnestly requested 
that subscribers send in changes 
of address two weeks before the 
date of the issue with which issue 
it is desired the change take effect. 
Both old and new addresses should 
be given, written clearly (pretfer- 
ably typewritten), and sent 
“Circulation Department,” MuUslI- 
CAL AMERICA. It will be of mutua! 
benefit, if this is kindly observed 
by our readers. 
Circulation Department, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 














MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more va'u- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Playet 
Pianos 

































































Artistic in tone and design 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN) 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


a 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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